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NEWS OF 


PART from the fall of Bardia to British troops and of Manila 
A to Japanese and the Russian recapture of the Kerch 
peninsula in the Crimea, the week has produced no changes of 
particular note in the military situation on any front. The out- 
standing event, of cours:, is the appointment of General Wavell 
to supréme command in the Far East. Indications that some 
reinforcements of American bombers have reached the vicinity of 
the Philippines are of good omen, but how long General 
MacArthur can maintain resistance to the growing Japanese forces 
on Luzon is dou! American opinion is being prepared for 
the temporary sss of the islands. Things are not going 
much better in N.iulaya, where the defending forces are falling 
steadily back in the face of increasing enem* pressure. There is 
talk from Singapore of help being “just rour ? the corner.” If it 
is there it has not come before it was needec. There is no doubt 
a possibility of a drive from Burma eastwarc across the Japanese 
communications in North Malaya, but it is dc «btful whether there 
are forces available for that yet, even thoug. a Chinese detach- 
ment of unspecified size has arrived somewhere in Burma. It is 
for machines rather than men that the situation calls, and China 
cannot supply these. For the more hopeful developments we 
must look to Russia still. Operations there are being slowed 
down by weather, as they are by a different kind of weather in 
Libya, but news of substantial successes may come in at any 
moment. Some of the successes may already have been achieved, 
for the Russians take their own time about announcing such 
things. The freeing of Leningrad and Sevastopol, with the possi- 
bility of trapping a large part of the German forces in the Crimea, 
and the capture of Mojaisk and Orel, are among the items of news 
we may reasonably expect to hear in the next few days. The 
Situation has continuously deteriorated for the Germans since 
Hitler took over the supreme command. 


President Roosevelt’s Message 

President Roosevelt’s inspiring message to Congress testifies 
to the will of the United States to throw the whole of its vast 
Strength into the waging of war, and assures its allies who 
have long been fighting against heavy odds that overwhelming 
reinforcements are coming. Mr. Churchill for eighteen months 
has been encouraging the British people to stand fast in spite 
of disadvantage ; Mr. Roosevelt today promises a total effort 
on behalf of his nation to remove that disadvantage and turn 
the tables on the enemy. He assures us without qualification 
that our enemies are his enemies; that in spite of the more 


YIiim 


THE WEEK 


immediate threat to America from Japan the greatest danger to 
the United States and to all the 26 nations who are banded 
together as one comes from the “gargantuan aspirations of 
Hitler and his Nazis.” That he conceives the war in all its 
theatres as a single war is a fact exemplified by his decision 
to send American land, air and sea forces to take stations in 
the “essential fortress.” of the British Isles ; and he shows that 
he is resolved on absolute victory when he promises to bring 
the battle to the enemy “on his own home grounds.” The 
power of his country to make good these undertakings and to 
march with us to a tnumphant peace is revealed in the growing 
production which the President has planned by a process 
requiring an all-out national effort—6o,o00 aircraft this year, 
45,000 tanks, and 8,000,000 tons of merchant-shipping, to be 
followed by a still more amazing production in the following 
year. He intends to leave nothing to chance. America is in 
the war now. She is about to show her strength. It will 
surpass in its vastness anything that the enemy dare dream of. 


Peétain and the Nazis 


The Nazis have found nothing to gratify them, but rather the 
reverse, in Marshal Pétain’s New Year broadcast, the text of 
which has not been published in either the Reich newspapers 
or the German-controlled Press in France. Repeating his usual 
appeal for French unity, he also made an interesting distinction 
between France as a European Power having “ duties, towards 
Europe ”—that is, towards Germany—and France as a maritime 
and colonial Power possessing a “free empire.” Here one can 
detect a reminder to the Nazis that Africa and the French fleet 
are not necessarily Germany’s to dispose of. Nor did he omit 
to suggest that the failure of Hitler to release the French war 
prisoners made the policy of collaboratioa unworkable. It is fair 
to Marshal Pétain to remember that, far as he has gone along 
the road of helping Germany, outside Europe as well as in it, 
he has till now resisted their demands for the use of the French 
fleet and the surrender of French ports in Africa ; and his speech 
may be an indication that he still intends to resist them. (See 
an article on a later page.) His Government can hardly fail 
to be influenced by the growth of feeling in France, which, 
especially in the occupied territory, is boiling with discontent 
and anger at Nazi persecutions and exactions, and here and there 
expresses itself in desperate action such as that which probably 
caused the death of the notorious Yves Peringaux, the 
administrative chief of the Vichy Ministry of the Interior. 
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German Generals and the Nazis 

A story which the American weekly, Foreign Correspondence, 
has from a well-informed source on the situation in Germany 
deserves some attention. According to this, the offensive 
which Hitler so loudly proclaimed on October 2nd had for its 
objective the establishment of a winter line from Archangel 
to Astrakhan ; but so poor was its effect and so disastrous the 
losses that the army commanders demanded that it should 
stop. But Hitler insisted on going on, with the result that yet 
more irreplaceable troops and equipment were lost under the 
Russian counter-attacks and from the severity of the early 
winter—the figure of 1,250,000 killed and missing is given, not 
including the wounded. The condition of the army was 
aggravated by lack of food, suitable clothing, and rolling stock. 
Much of this is in accord with what might be deduced from the 
known facts ; but the report goes on to speak of the intentions 
of the army leaders to seize power at a propitious moment, to 
put the party leaders out of the way, withdraw the troops to 
a shorter front, and then—being convinced that Germany 
cannot win the war—offer peace proposals and save as much as 
possible from the wreckage This is not the first time that 
stories of this kind have been put about, and in the present 
case the circumstantiality does not necessarily make it more 
credible. But it is at least likely that Hitler’s displacement of 
tried generals is due more to fear of them than to a desire to make 
the Command efficient. If a cut-and-dried plan to get rid of 
the Nazis really exists, and Hitler knows of it, it does not 
follow that his opponents will succeed. But some day they may. 


Eastern European Understandings 


General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief, has returned to London from his lengthy tour in 
Russia and the Middle East with a satisfactory record of achieve- 
ment to his credit. When it is recalled that little more than 
two years. ago Russia took advantage of the German attack on 
Poland to appropriate large tracts of that country for herself 
the accord reached between M. Stalin and General Sikorski is 
sufficiently remarkable. Details of it have not been published, 
but it is an open secret that M. Stalin has freely recognised the 
need for the existence after the war of a strong and independent 
Poland, within frontiers which it should not be difficult to fix 
in detail when the time comes. The agreement already reached 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia for the closest military 
and economic co-operation extends still farther the prospective 
area of stability based on explicit understandings in Eastern 
Europe. Farther south Yugoslavia and Greece are understood 
to have concluded through their Governments in London an 
agreement providing for even closer association than is con- 
templated by Poland and Czechoslovakia. There may well be the 
beginning here of that Balkan Union which Turkey in particular 
strove so wisely and so creditably to promote. The admission of 
Rumania to it would be a matter for dubious consideration in 
view of her recent record, but Bulgaria has at least not actively 
attacked her neighbours, and if she were to seek admission, 
which it would be highly in her interest to do, she might well 
be accepted, if only on the ground of general security. 


Rubber and Scorched Earth 


The “scorched earth” policy is one that ought to be applied 
resolutely when it denies to the enemy something that they are 
short of and that would be used against us if it fell into their 
hands. It was unquestionably right to destroy the oil-installations 
in Borneo before the arrival of the Japanese. It would have been 
right to destroy the tin-works in Malaya even though the Japanese 
might soon be able to restore them. But what about the great 
rubber-plantations through which they are making their way 
steadily in their advance towards Singapore? It is pointed out 
that Malaya and the Dutch East Indies are the source from which 
most of the world’s supply of rubber is derived, that without 
it essential parts of our war production would be brought to a 
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standstill, and that to deny it to the Japanese would be far 
less harmful to them than its loss would be to us, since they can 
get all the supplies they can use from Indo-China and Thailand. 
The argument that it takes seven years to replace a rubber-planta- 
tion is hardly applicable, since the winning of the war is more 
important than the possession of rubber after the war. But if 
the Japanese would gain little by the possession of Malayan 
rubber, and if there is real ground for hope that they would 
be ejected before they themselves could destroy the plantations, 
then there is a good case for not adopting the “scorched earth ” 
policy. This is not a matter than can lightly be decided by any 
layman or any zealous soldier in the field, nor by the naturally 
prejudiced representatives of rubber interests. Much depends, 
for example, on how much rubber is available in the Dutch East 
Indies, which are less immediately threatened. 


Children After Air-Raids 

It is probable that a good many of the opinions about what 
used to be called “shell-shock” will have to be revised after 
the present war; even before, specialists had learnt to be chary 
in their use of the expression Some surprising and reassuring 
conclusions have been reached after inquiries about the effects 
of air-raids on London school-children made in November, 
1940, reported by Dr. Allen Daley, Medical Officer for the 
County of London. It had been anticipated that bombs would 
have disastrous results on children’s nerves, and psycho-therapy 
clinics were set up all over London to deal with cases ; yet not 
a single case was brought to them. The unanimous evidence of 
the doctors is that the children stood up to the raids as well as, 
or better than, the adults, and that no nervous disorder or shock 
resulted from their experience. None the less, the evidence must 
be read with discrimination. The cases of children who were 
actually injured by bombs are in a different category, and still 
await study ; on these there is as yet no pronouncement. The 
condition that used to be known as “shell-shock” during the 
last war often followed a variety of circumstances—including pro- 
longed strain and fatigue and shelling or bombing at close 
quarters frequently endured. Certainly there is nothing what- 
ever in this report that justifies the retention of children in 
danger-zones. They may suffer less than adults from ills of the 
imagination, but the risks of injury and the unknown after-effects 
of injury are those to which young children ought not to be 
unnecessarily exposed. Evacuation is still desirable. 


The Electoral Register 

It is no easy problem which has to be solved by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Home Secretary and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland to consider the machinery of the next General 
Election. Such an election is not likely to take place during 
the war, but should be held as soon as possible after the ending 
of hostilities. But how is it to be conducted and who and 
where are the electors? The present register was compiled as 
long ago as June, 1939. No men and women under the age of 
23 have been registered and so made capable of exercising their 
votes. A large and unknown number of persons have changed 
their homes, and many of them, if the present situation continues, 
will move again. A great part of the population is in a condition 
of flux, not tied down to any particular locality, and not able 
to vote in the constituency in which it lives. There are millions 
of men serving in the forces who are either abroad or away 
from their homes, but their case might be met, as in the last 
war, by enabling them to vote by post or by proxy. It is 
possible that a similar device might be applied to all persons in 
Government service. The technical difficulties are considerable, 
and for that reason it is the Registrar-General who has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee, and representatives of 
party organisations as well as M.P.s are among the members. 
The question of the redistribution of seats will not be excluded 
from the inquiry, but the larger problems of electoral reform, 
envisaging the possibilities of Proportional Representation or the 
Second Ballot, are of a political character and outside its scope. 
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UNITY -.BEYOND WAR 


HE decisions reached at Washington during last week-end 
ped evidence of courageous and imaginative thought. The 
anjavuncement of the pact of twenty-six nations to fight 
Hitlerism to the death found the most encouraging of all 
commentaries in the publication a day later of the names of 
the men who had been chosen to direct the Allied campaign 
in the South-West Pacific. Nothing could more arrestingly 
demonstrate the readiness of every nation concerned to sub- 
ordinate its own claims and interests to the common cause. 
General Wavell is to be in supreme command not only of the 
armies but of the navies and air-forces of all the Allied States 
fighting in the vast area assigned to him—a comprehensive 
role to which it would be hard to find a parallel in modern, or 
any, war. He will have under him British, Dominion, American 
and Dutch land, sea and air-forces, and such Chinese troops 
as may come south to Burma or Malaya to lend their aid in 
the common effort. The American Admiral Hart will control 
British and Dutch warships in Far Eastern waters, and 
Generaiissimo Chiang Kai-shek may find himself commanding 
British or American troops not only in China but in Indo-China 
or ihailand if the war should spread there. Mr. Churchill 
spoke long ago of Great Britain and the United States getting 
considerably mixed up together. That process has been carried 
far, and it is a supremely hopeful omen that both China and 
the Netherlands should equally with the Anglo-Saxon countries 
be components in the resultant cohesion. 

The qualities which dictated, and abundantly justified, the 
choice of Sir Archibald Wavell for the supreme command 
are discussed elsewhere in this issue. He will, and miust, be 
judged ultimately by his achievement, but public opinion in 
the United States and Australia and the Dutch Indies is 
unanimous in the verdict that no better selection could have 
been made. It was not General Wavell’s fault that the exigency 
of circumstances left him with too few troops to hold the 
gains he had made by a spectacular advance in Libya, and 
military historians of the future may rate his conduct of a 
retreat in which virtualiy no prisoners fell to the enemy little 
lower than the initial progress that took him from Mersa 
Matruh to Benghazi. It is not yet clear how far major 
strategy will be determined by an Allied War Council—it is 
significant that Sir John Dill is to remain for some time at 
Washington—but General Wavell must be mainly if not 
solely responsible for one far-reaching decision, on the order 
of priority of defensive demands in his area. There is only a 
single purpose, to defeat the Japanese, but that may best 
be achieved by concentration at certain vantage-points at the 
temporary sacrifice of others. General Wavell, for example, 
may well decide that in the common interest Singapore must 
be held and the Philippines, or Borneo, for the moment 
relinquished. That would be a hard test for American or 
Dutch loyalty but there is no doubt how it would be met; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s address to Congress on Tuesday sufficiently 
demonstrated America’s present temper. It is important 
psychologically that the American General Brett is associated 
with General Wavell as Deputy Supreme-Commander, and no 
less important strategically that both of them have recently had 
detailed discussions with General Chiang Kai-shek at 
Chungking. 

The new arrangements cannot yield immediate fruit. Time 
must be given for the necessary machinery to get in motion, 
urgent as the need for speed is. It is not, moreover, in the 
actual theatre of war only, or even chiefly, that the battle is 


to be won. More troops, more ships and above all more 
aircraft, are needed in Malaya, in China, in the Philippines, 
on the Dutch islands. The supply organisations on both sides 
of the Atlantic will be heavily strained to provide the equip- 
ment called for, or to replace that already sent, for it must 
be assumed that substantial consignments have already been 
shipped. Here again President Roosevelt’s statement gives 
abundant ground for confidence. Announcements regarding the 
mechanism devised in this field have yet to be made, but there 
is no question that the output of the three States chiefly con- 
cerned, Britain, the United States and Canada, as well as the 
Eastern Group Council at Delhi, will be scientifically and effec- 
tively co-ordinated with a view to stimulating an increasing flow 
of essentials in the minimum of time. Whether it be true 
or not that Lord Beaverbrook is to direct the united effort 
in this field, the evidences American industry is giving, under 
President Roosevelt’s lead, of its determination to sacrifice 
everything for victory makes it certain that the factories 
will not fail the forces. What is not yet quite so certain, 
though no doubt it soon will be, is that no tariff or other 
barriers, such as the United States and Canada have just 
decided to abrogate mutually, shall be allowed anywhere to 
diminish the output by an ounce or delay it by an hour. 

Whatever is done in the way of eliminating financial or 
fiscal obstacles in war has a bearing on peace, and so does 
much else that has happened in Washington in the past fort- 
night. The pact of twenty-six States to wage war against the 
Axis in common and in co-operation, and to make no separate 
armistice or peace, is impressive and profoundly encouraging. 
Many of the Latin American States, it is true, are smail—neither 
Brazil nor the Argentine nor Chile nor Uruguay js represented — 
but they happen to be those which are contiguous to the Panama 
Canal zone, and their alliance has therefore an importance 
disproportionate to their size. From the foundations thus 
laid a great fabric can be seen arising. It must be built 
primarily around the British Commonwealth, the United States, 
Russia and China—the two latter in Asia, Russia and Britain 
in Europe—and to that process, there is reason to believe, 
Mr. Eden’s recent visit to Moscow will be found to have con- 
tributed greatly. The importance of Russia in the Europe of 
tomorrow will be as great as it is today—and it would be hard 
to put it higher than that. The first essential is that Britain 
and Russia should see and understand each other as they 
are, which means on our side that the Right must abandon 
its prejudices and the Left abate its often unreasoning 
enthusiasms; and the second that, when the opportunity returns, 
contacts between the two countries should be multiplied, and 
each endeavour within limits—for no one wants to see flat iden- 
tity—to appreciate the other’s point of view and assimilate its 
own to it. Preconceptions on that point can be discarded. It 
is not with the pre-war Russia that we shall have to deal. 
Neither shall we be the pre-war Britain. Mr. Maurice 
Hindus’ new book, Russia Fights On, which is published 
this week, shows how far Russia has moved away from the 
pure doctrines of Communism. And any child can see how far 
we, on our side, have moved toward State-controls, some of . 
which, no one doubts, will be permanent. It is not surprising 
that Mr. Eden and M. Stalin found themselves in large agree- 
ment about peace as well as war. 

On the organisation of the world for peace there is need 
for far-reaching and fundamental discussion, and though other 
preoccupations rule for the moment some part of the mental 
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THE 
power of every State ought to‘be directed to this supreme 
problem ; if any study is being devoted to it here behind 
the screens which Ministers concerned with various aspects 
of reconstruction have thrown up the public knows nothing 
of it. There is room for some difference of opinion about form; 
there is none for difference about aim. General Smuts has 
just reaffirmed his faith in the general principles of the 
League of Nations, above all the supreme principle of authority 
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behind law. The members of the old League never accepted 
that in their hearts, and the consequences of the refusal have 
printed themselves indelibly on history. It is inconceivable 
that the lesson should have to be learned afresh. The problem 
is how best to profit by it. The unity which totalitarian 
aggression has forced on the peoples of three-fourths of the 
world marks the first step towards a solution. It is a unity that 
must reach far beyond war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NVALUABLE as the work the Prime Minister has done in 

the United States and Canada is—his two speeches have been 
as good as two major victories in war—it is to be hoped that his 
return here will not be long delayed. For he is badly needed. It 
is no use devising a first-class Inter-Allied administration and 
resting content with second-class in the individual countries. 
Admiration for our own War Cabinet gets less and less, and there 
is no reason why it should do anything else. The Prime Minister 
as Minister of Defence has an almost insupportable burden to 
carry, and some of his colleagues, notably Mr. Bevin, are so 
tied by the duties of their immediate office that they cannot 
possibly give detached consideration to the greater questions of 
strategy. Nor can Lord Beaverbrook. Nor can Sir John Ander- 
son, who is the driving force of a number of committees dealing 
with the highly important details of the war-effort rather than 
the war itself. Who then can? Perhaps Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Greenwood. On that I make no comment. The suggestion that 
Sir Stafford Cripps might return and join the War Cabinet is 
apparently not favoured at the Foreign Office, conscious naturally 
of the importance of keeping a first-rate Ambassador at Moscow. 
But there is another side to that. The inclusion of Sir Stafford 
in the Cabinet would in a sense be a compliment, and should 
certainly be a satisfaction, to the Kremlin, for it would ensure 
that a man who knew Russian needs and aims intimately would 
be at the centre of the British war-direction. The Prime 
Minister, of course, might not choose to invite Sir Stafford to 
join the Cabinet. All that can be said is that if he did he would 
substantially increase that body’s mental stature. 


* * * * 


“TI hear,” writes a correspondent in America, “that Rebecca 
West has written a book longer than Gone With the Wind.” 
As to that I am not certain, but Miss West’s book runs to 
some 500,000 words, which is no stinted measure for these days 
of shortages. The fact her publishers, Messrs. Macmillan, were 
also publishers of Miss Mitchell’s voluminous novel perhaps 
explains why (since the present ration is based on pre-war con- 
sumption) they have paper available for Miss West—who has 
published so little in recent years that even half a million words 
makes no excessive annual average. Her new book, to appear 
in about a fortnight, has taken five years to write. It is a com- 
bined history and description of Yugoslavia, written with an 
intimate personal touch. Only quality can justify such quantity. 
Unless I am very much mistaken the quality is there. 

oe * a * 


People who care about literature and believe in ideas are still 
very rightly pressing the Ministry of Supply to release more 
paper for books. But there is one difficulty, not insuperable 
but serious. The Government cannot, as things are at present, 
release paper for good books without releasing it equally for 
bad books. For as things are there is no means of discrimination. 
The basic ration must be increased, maintained or diminished 
all round, subject, it may be, to the grant of small supplementary 
allowances for specific purposes. Is there any way out of that? 
To submit every individual book to the judgement of either an 
individual or a committee for the assessment of its public im- 
portance would be out of the question. But at least some small 
and completely detached committee, whose members it would 
be quite easy to select, could begin by defining one or more 


priority classes which should receive favoured treatment. To 
take an obvious example, a well-known publisher, Mr. Stanley 
Unwin, has mentioned, as an undeniable scandal, the fact that 
volumes in so indispensable a series as the Everyman Library 
(in which incidentally he has no business interest) should have 
to remain out of print for lack of paper. That series and the 
World’s Classics stand, not indeed alone but conspicuous, in 
the provision of standard works for students and general readers, 
and the case for favoured treatment for them, and series like 
them, would, I imagine, be acknowledged even by publishers 
who produce nothing but new books. From such a beginning 
a gradual extension might be. made. We cannot maintain for 
ever the principle that bad must share equally with good at a 
time of grave shortage. 
* * . om 

The vexed question whether the radio is a rival or a rein- 
forcement to the daily paper has been answered decisively by the 
New York Times, which has now been radiating an hourly service 
of latest news hourly (“at every hour on the hour ”) throughout 
the day from an independent New York station. In America, it 
must be remembered, the hundreds of broadcasting-stations are 
privately owned. It is, of course, no new thing for newspapers 
in the United States to possess their own radio-stations ; the 
Kansas City Star has had one for years; so has the Chicago Daily 
News. But nothing on the scale of the New York Times’ present 
enterprise—an hourly news-service all day—has been attempted, 
Each transmission, unless news of special importance is involved, 
lasts only about three minutes, and a New York friend from 
whom I have just heard tells me that the necessary con- 
densation is most skilful and competent. But only incurable 
addicts can need news every hour. The B.B.C., between its home 
and European services, gives us adequate sustenance at 7, 8 and 
9 in the morning, and at 1, 2.30, 6, 9, 11 and 12 between morning 
and midnight. And if you like news in French, you can turn on 
every two hours from 12.15 to 10.15 (except 4.15), both p.m. 
and at 6.15 a.m. as well. Does anyone want more? 

* 7 * * 

“Red Army’s New Advance.” Why red? I have been asking 
myself. Red, of course, is the colour of revolution, but that 
must have a reason and an origin. Red, certainly, is the colour 
of blood, but blood flows in wars as well as in revolutions. When 
national flags were borne in battle not all (if indeed any) of them 
were red. A historian whom I have consulted says that as far 
back as the French Revolution a red flag had to be hoisted before 
troops fired on rioters, and he adds that in 1848 Lamartine 
refused to exchange the tricolour, qui a fait le tour du monde, 
for the red flag, qui n’a que fait le tour du Champs de Mars 
(where the riots took place). But there may be more to it than 


this. 


* * * * 


The gift of accurate observation is rather sparsely bestowed. 
Almost every week letters about Mr. Harold Nicolson’s articles 
are received in this office, and week-in, week-out, well—very 
well—over 50 per cent. of them invariably spell him Nicholson. 
The writers read his articles eagerly, they see his name in capital 
letters over each article, but they never, apparently, notice his 
name. Of course, it is tiresome of him to spell it like that, 
but since he does, other people must reconcile themselves to 
conforming. JANUS. 
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A CONCERTED STRATEGY 


By STRATEGICUS e 


HE news that General Wavell has been appointed to the 

supreme command of all the sea, land and air forces in the 
South-West Pacific area is encouraging as an original beginning 
of a course that must be followed everywhere, if the best is to 
be made of the tremendous resources of the Allies. It would 
be fatally easy to imagine that the numerous attacks of the 
Japanese in the Western Pacific and the operations in Europe 
and Africa have no unity of design. Japan has struck at so 
many different points, separated by such great distances, with 
a fortune so different from that which at present marks the 
enemy operations in the West, that it is much easier to dismiss 
them as a campaign entirely dissociated from the rest of the war. 
In Germany it was customary to speak of Japan’s entry into the 
war as the opening of a “third front”; and it is wise to regard 
the Western Pacific in that light. 

It can hardly be doubted that the conferences which are being 
held in Washington have decided so to take it; and the appoint- 
ment of General Wavell is to be received as a first instalment 
of the concerted strategy that will sooner or later—and we may 
hope sooner rather than later—embrace the whole of the war. 
It is for this reason that the terms of the appointment are deserv- 
ing of careful examination. The area it covers has not been de- 
limited officially, but it has been taken in Washington to be 
“the general region of Singapore, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines.” It will be observed at once that this 
seems to mean no more than the general area of Singapore ; 
for, of course, hostile occupation of the Dutch East Indies would 
gravely prejudice the safety of the Singapore base. The supreme 
command of the Chinese theatre, “ including initially such por- 
tions of Indo-China and Thailand as may become available to 
troops of the united nations,” is definitely withdrawn. Similarly 
the internal defence of Australia and the command of the Royal 
Australian Navy, except the ships sent to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, are not ‘included in General Wavell’s command. 

Admiral Hart is the commander of the “ Asiatic” fleet, not 
the Pacific fleet. Evidently, therefore, the command of the 
South-Western Pacific area is a severely restricted command. 
It seems to be a distinctly ad hoc force, comprising sea, air and 
land units; and though we may later learn more about how 
far General Wavell’s writ is to run, the knowledge we possess 
of it at present is vague. It is a novel arrangement; and for 
the first time, as far as I know, gives to a soldier supreme 
command over considerable units of all the three services. This 
aspect of the appointment needs no justification. Without the 
command of the Western Pacific the Japanese army would be 
land-bound. Without superiority in the air it could not operate 
effectively on land, even given command of the sea. But it is 
doubtful whether such large powers would be given to a soldier 
if it were rot that this particular general has deservedly won 
world-wide fame for his courageous front when fighting against 
the most prohibitive odds, and his versatility in campaigns that 
were of an entirely novel character. 

It may be conjectured that this precedent will be followed 
elsewhere when occasion appears to suggest its wisdom, and 
that outside General Wavell’s command great fleets, adequately 
protected by naval aircraft, will operate in the Pacific, as they 
will also hold the seas about Britain. In the Pacific such an 
arrangement is clearly indicated. As soon as it can safely be 
arranged the Japanese main fleet must be brought to battle and 
defeated ; and for that purpose no unnecessary dispersion can be 
tolerated. At present the Japanese fleet is compelled to give 
cover to a number of expeditions, and the longer it can be held 
to this dispersion the sooner it will be possible to meet the main 
fleet on favourable terms. 

A feeling of relief has been experienced everywhere at the 
appointment of General Wavell ; but it must be recognised that 


the position with which he has to deal is far from encouraging. 
The operations in the Malay Peninsula have from the first gone 
badly ; and it can hardly be said that there are any very obvious 
signs of recovery. It is amazing that ships suited for invasion 
and long-range guns should have been left intact in Penang. Such 
an oversight demands explanation ; and yet it seeims impossible 
that any adequate explanation can be found. It is almost as 
amazing that, with a garrison composed of some of the finest 
troops in the world, the operations should never have passed from 
the phase of unsuccessful defence. There was never any real 
basis for the mechanistic formula of three to one in the attacking 
force ; but it is nevertheless reasonable to expect that first-rate 
troops, holding good defensive ground which they have had time 
to study and organise, should be able to hold up a considerably 
superior number of assailants. 

General Wavell will need time and considerable reinforcements 
to effect a radical change in the situation. But at least it seems 
probable that he is to be given a chance to bring every element 
of the force available in such an area to bear. It may be, indeed it 
seems likely, that the position will become worse before it becomes 
better ; and the area over which he is to rule is almost as vital as 
any in the Imperial system. The Japanese can be trusted to make 
the best of the opportunity they have secured by treachery, and 
it must be the endeavour of the Allies to provide for the relief of 
the South-Western Pacific not only on the spot but also further 
afield, where the position might be made so much worse. It is 
perhaps natural for Australia to see only the Pacific; but if 
America can see how gravely her position may be prejudiced by 
developments so far from her shores it should be easier for 
Australia to grasp that the struggle in the South-Western Pacific 
is being influenced in the Russian and Libyan theatres. 

The limits of the Russian success are the paramount concern 
of the Allies at present. It seems impossible that Germany can 
hold a fixed line across the great battlefront in Russia, and yet 
it is obvious that she is holding certain areas with the utmost 
tenacity. Having failed either to take Moscow, and with it 
reasonably good winter-quarters, or to put the Russian armies 
out of action, she must prevent Russia overrunning the territory 
she has conquered, and must put a brake upon the speed of the 
advance. The decision has presumably been made to adopt 
an area or zonal defence. This, imposed upon Germany as much 
by necessity as by prudence, appears to be developing at the 
moment. The comparatively small stretch of country before 
Mojaisk and Malojaroslavets has been held in spite of the 
threatening movements on the flanks, in the direction of Rzhev 
and Kaluga. The pace of the advance here has been almost that 
of a snail. In spite of the long and vigorous advance on the 
flanks the centres of resistance have held out, although the 
German troops are in a hopeless plight, ill-clad and materially 
inferior, with a growing pressure from the front and increasing 
disturbance in the rear. The position at Tagenrog appears to 
be static; and on the Leningrad front the Germans have even 
delivered a strong counter-attack. And yet Tagenrog should have 
been in a hopeless position for some weeks, and Schliisselburg 
(on Lake Ladoga) must seem an isolated garrison in a sea’ of 
enemies. 

What is at issue on the Russian front is the possibility of re- 
suming the drive to the Persian Gulf, either by means of a 
movement through Turkey, or by a resumption of the advance 
past Rostov. The latter appears to have been rendered impossible 
for the season; but whether the former is practicable depends 
upon whether the Germans can either bring the Russians to a 
standstill on the eastern front or slow down the operations and 
make them so costly that they can venture to mount another 
offensive. The prospects of such a venture would be improved 
if the attack could be made to coincide with a renewed advance 
across Libya. That, too, seems to have been made improbable ; 
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but it is at least remarkable that the remnants of General 
Rommel’s force continue to defy all that General Auchinleck 
can do about Jedabia. It is clear that the Japanese threat to 
enter the Indian Ocean wouJd be made much more dangerous 
if the Germans could reach the Persian Gulf either with or with- 
out the capture of the Mediterranean bases. 

It is here, once more, that the need of a concerted strategy 
becomes evident. There are clearly several places where it seems 
necessary for us to exert our maximum force, and it is the task 
of the Washington discussions to work out some scheme of 
If by any means in our power we can assist the 


THE ALLIES 


priorities. 


ITH the turning of the tide in Russia, the entry of America 

into the war and the tremendous extension of the conflict, 
it was inevitable that there should be a tendency to minimise 
the French problem, or at least to simplify it, in order to devote 
more time and thought to more spectacular issues. The Grand 
Alliance against the Axis seems to dwarf any other factor of the 
international situation. Such potential power is now mustered 
by the Allies as to reduce the importance of other contributions. 
Conversely, the value of French collaboration to Germany may 
appear far less important than it was a year ago, when the British 
Empire could barely hope to protect its vital links, and when, 
consequently, any addition to German resources might have 
rendered the disproportion of forces extremely perilous. 

The most obvious form of “ simplification ” consists in dividing 
the French into two categories ; those who follow General de 
Gaulle’s standard either by joining up or by obeying his mots 
d’ordre in France, and those who have not acknowledged his 
leadership and may therefore be considered potential enemies 
or at best suspicious hedgers. Such a line of thought has one 
advantage, and should have a logical consequence ; it considerably 
clarifies the French problem, and it would lead to the recognition 
of the Free French Comité National as the future Government 
of France. Allegiance to, or denial of, the Comité National 
would thus become the touchstone of every Frenchman’s, every 
French community’s, every French territory’s, active support of 
the Allied cause. But this in reality is over-simplification, 
inasmuch as it presupposes that there can be no salvation except 
by adherence to the Free French Movement and no justifiable 
form of resistance to Germany without the official label ; but it 
is a most dangerous assessment of the political problem, or rather 
problems, raised by British and Allied relations with France. If 
it merely led to moral injustice being done to many Frenchmen, 
this in itself would represent a minor misfortune, which events 
would redress in due course. But this basic error may have far 
more serious consequences: it may prejudice Allied war-strategy 
both in the immediate future and when the time comes for a 
British offensive on the Continent. It may also profoundly 
vitiate the future relations between France and Great Britain, 
which, in the melting-pot of a renascent Europe, will assume an 
importance inconceivable under present conditions. 

From a strategic point of view, the most immediate issue is 
North Africa. It is an illustration of the part which France still 
plays, negatively or otherwise, in a vital theatre of war, the 
Mediterranean, and it also exemplifies the danger of reducing the 
problem of Allied relations with France to a clear-cut question 
of adherence to the Free French Movement. It is therefore 
worthy of especial attention and the abandonment of groundless 
preconceptions. What is the chief issue at stake in North Africa 
from our point of view? It is this: North Africa must not be used as 
an alternative route to Libya, nor as a line of retreat for Axis 
forces withdrawing from Libya, nor as a German jumping-off 
ground for raids in the South Atlantic (and in this respect 
Morocco is doubly important). More generally, we must not 
allow French North Africa to play any part in the German war- 
If possible, we must try to make North Africa play 


strategy. 
own war-strategy. Above all, the danger of 


its part in our 
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Russian armies to break down the German resistance so that the 
invaders are steadily driven back under such conditions that they 
have not time or material to create alternative defensive posi- 
tions, we should adopt them. If any increase in material equip- 
ment can restore to Genera! Auchinleck’s forces the power to 
break down Rommel’s resistance and finally crush his army, it 
should be supplied. In that way we should be canalising the 
enemy force, limiting the application of the Japanese initiative, 
and assisting the preparation of decisive victory. For it is not 
in Russia but in Prussia, not in Cyrenaica but in Sicily, that the 
defeat. 


enemy must feei the sting oi 


Frenchmen fighting Frenchmen there, as they did in Syria, must, 
it by any means possible, be avoided. 

General Weygand’s dismissal has left North Africa in a state 
of great confusion. A year ago Weygand made the mistake of 
underestimating the forces which British resistance would 
eventually bring into play against the aggressor. This led him 
to question the possibility of a British victory. But it would be 
a mistake to believe that this lack of confidence made him more 
amenable to active collaboration with Germany. Before Laval’s 
dismissal he used. against the arch-quisling at a meeting of 
the Vichy Cabinet the most violently abusive language that 
even this renegade had ever heard in his career. Weygand’s 
attitude could best be described as that of the honourable pessi- 
mist. Without much hope, he nevertheless strove to reduce 
German interference to the minimum consistent with the clauses 
ef the Armistice. And it may well be that a more vocal or 
active opposition would have drawn the Germans into North 
Africa a long time ago. The experience of Libya at the beginning 
of 1941 shows that at that time the Imperial Army had not 
mustered enough forces to prevent that, or even help the French 
to prevent it if the need had arisen. 

Without Weygand, North Africa is left in the hands of its local 
proconsuls. It is not for us to decide whether these men were 
right or wrong in serving Vichy in North Africa. The only 
practical question is: Can anything be done to achieve our 
strategic aims? Without going into their personal records (for 
obvious reasons of prudence), it can be stated with assurance 
that not one responsible man out of twenty in North Africa is 
pro-German. But the attitude of most of them will depend on— 

(a) The means put at their disposal to resist German pressure 
in an active way if need be. 

(b) The British advance or the British ability to accomplish 
what Mr. Churchill described as the British aim in Libya, the 
destruction of German armoured forces in Africa. 

(c) The extent to which they may be satisfied that they are 
approached as potential friends, and not as suspicious characters, 
or as repentant traitors who have to bow their knee to any 
imposed leader. 

(d) The guarantees which they may receive as to the main- 
tenance of French administration and rule and against the im- 
position of outside rule, whether British or Free French. 

(e) The assurance that help is extended to them that they may 

protect their territories against German intervention and not in 
order to force their unconditional entry into the war. 
Of these, (a) and (d) are, of course, by far the most important. 
Under these conditions not only could an insurance against 
German intervention be effected ; not only could one achieve a 
satisfactory reunion of Free French and so-called Vichy French 
(whose estrangement is not solely due to passive allegiance to 
Vichy), but there would be every prospect of achieving a voluntary 
as opposed to a stipulated or dictated re-entry of North Africa 
into the war after the minimum time required for reorganisation 
and preparation. 

There is no question here of “kid glove” methods or of any- 
thing in the nature of appeasement. It is a question simply o 
taking cognisance of facts. Our policy, which incidentally {s 
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America’s persistent policy, 1s to prevent Germany from using 
North Africa. Our aim is to rally North Africa as actively as 
possible. We must therefore take account of facts as they are. 
The question is whether we shall try to subjugate it with all 
the bloodshed and with all the strategic as well as political com- 
plications that that will entail, or whether we can secure its 
friendship and active support. In North Africa the popular 
feeling is anti-German, although perhaps with less vehemence 
than in France proper. On the other hand, the administration 
is far more accessible to negotiation. 

But either in North Africa or in France it would be as 
dangerous in future,as it has proved wrong in the past to consider 
the French problem merely in terms of allegiance or otherwise 


to the movement initiated by General de Gaulle, however 
worthy of praise and gratitude his raising of a Free French 
standard may be. Such a simplification would have such 


dangerous consequences as would by far outbalance the advantages 
aerived from his courageous initiative. Wider views must be 
taken. And it must not be forgotten that once the Bordeaux 
Government had capitulated, the attitude of many Frenchmen was 
guided not exclusively by their disapproval of this act, but also 
by a conception of duty to their country which did not neces- 
sarily imply immediate and direct service to the British cause. 
Thus General Doyen, a member of the Armistice Commission, 
General de La Laurencie, who fought at Dunkirk, Admiral Le 
Luc, Darlan’s Chief of Staff, were once branded as collabora- 
tionists and “ anti-British” under the vague label of “Men of 
Vichy,” until it was found that the first had disclosed and 
denounced the German plan on the enslavement of France to 
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which he had gained access through his very position in the 
Commission, until the second sent a letter of resignation to 
Darlan every word of which breathed honesty and courage, and 
until the third bade a contemptuous farewell to the chief whom 
he had ceased to trust. There are in France, apart from the 
gang which smuggled itself to power in the confusion of defeat, 
many men still in the army, the diplomatic service, the civil 
service and the navy, who are merely biding their time. Many 
of them have stayed because they believe that when the hour 
comes they will be far more useful to France than they would 
be abroad. 

There is much talk of a “revolt” in France. It is not, perhaps, 
realised sufficiently that the revolt of an unarmed people against 
even a limited number of German divisions would merely lead 
to a slaughter as discouraging for enslaved Europe as it would 
be untimely for the Allies ; that this revolt must be an act of 
war and coincide with the execution of an Allied plan ; and that 
if must be led from inside (at least as much as from outside) by 
the very mem whom an unduly dogmatic policy might estrange 
and discourage. No contribution must be excluded. Exclusive- 
leads to discrimination, discrimination to resentment or 
France today offers a wide scope for action. The 
nation is completely united against Germany. This unity may 
be a great asset when the offensive is launched. It is of great 
strategic value: it might be fatally impaired by a policy which 
attempted to dictate to the French a specific allegiance, however 
popular, to impose a “yardstick” of patriotism, to exclude 
valuable and honest men because they had not made their bow 
in London early enough in the war. 


COMMAND 


ness 
despair. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR F. MAURICE 


HE appointment of General Sir Archibald Wavell to the 
T supreme command in the South-West Pacific has been 
received with general gratification, and even in some quarters 
with jubilation. The importance of unity of direction of the 
operations of the Allies against their new enemy is obvious, and 
memories of March, 1918, have, naturally enough, aroused 
expectations that in unity of command another grave crisis has 
been resolved. Yet I doubt whether those who are rejoicing 
at this solution of our troubles realise just what General Wavell 
is called upon to do. The announcement of the terms of his 
appointment was to me breath-taking. 

Never before in the history of war has one man been asked 
to direct the navies, armies and air forces of four Allies, and 
possibly five,—for General Wavell’s relation with the forces in 
Burma, where there are already some Chinese troops, and there 
may before long be more, is not yet clear. The forces which 
the supreme commander has to control are scattered over a 
front which is about three times as long as the vast front in 
Russia, a front on which, so long as the enemy is in superior 
force at sea and in the air, inter-communication must be difficult 
and hazardous, and at no time, Owing to geographical condi- 
tions, easy. He cannot know, even by sight, many of his 
subordinate commanders ; anxious eyes in the United States are 
fixed on one part of his front and anxious eyes in Australia on 
both his flanks. His enemy has obtained by a treacherous sur- 
prise an immense advantage, has the initiative and a central 
position, is unscrupulous and well equipped, while Great Britain 
and the United States, his two main sources of reinforcements, 
are at immense distances from the theatre of war. In short, 
Wavell’s job is a more difficult one than that which Foch under- 
took at Doullens in 1918, and Foch did not think his appointment 
to be a matter for congratulation. 

In the last war it was a comparatively small matter- to co- 
ordinate the policy and strategy of the Western Allies once the 
Stress of events had overcome prejudices and suspicions, though 
even then a workable solution was only reached by the costly 
process of trial and error. Unified direction of the effort of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and Italy was simple compared 


with that of directing wisely the effort of Great Britain, the 
United States, China, the Dutch East Indies, Australia and 
New Zealand. The experience of 1914-18 shows that inter- 
mittent conferences of Allies achieved little without a permanent 
organisation to prepare the ground for them and keep an eye 
on the execution of their decisions. There is from time to time 
a demand for bringing together Imperial Conferences such as 
were held in the last war. Up to-the present the Prime Minister 
has consistently turned down this demand, rightly as I think, 
for the records do not show that the Imperial Conferences of 
1917 and 1918 made any contribution to the winning of the war. 
That of July, 1918, took a gloomy view of the situation, and 
came to the conclusion that victory would not be obtainable 
before July, 1919. The representation of the Dominions in the 
War Cabinet, which was a permanent organisation, is an entirely 
different matter. It may be possible in course of time to evolve 
some form of permanent consultation of the Allies to deal with 
the problems of the Pacific. In the meantime, a bold and 
imaginative experiment is being tried. 

The Allies could not have found a better man than Wavell 
to conduct this experiment. He has proved himself to be a 
thinking soldier whose thoughts are original and sound, and he 
can express them clearly in speech and on paper. His experience 
in the present war has been of a kind to fit him for the 
heavy task which now confronts him. At first he had to defend 
Egypt against superior forces to his own on either flank, and 
he made his enemy hesitate to begin until he was himself ready 
to take the initiative. His army was composed of British, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, Indian and South African troops, and he 
has therefore experience of handling men of different charac- 
teristics. He had to deal with a situation in Egypt which 
required tact and judgement. When he was ready to strike, he 
struck hard, swiftly and originally. When he had won his 
victory, political considerations made it necessary for him to send 
to Greece forces he could not really spare, and he had to face 
the disappointment of losing almost all that he had won, a 
salutary discipline. 

On going as commander-in-chief to. India, where he has had 
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time to make himself familiar with the military resources of 
that country, he had to deal, and deal promptly, with an awkward 
situation in Iraq, and to carry through negotiations with Persians 
and Russians. He has been able to visit a part, at least, of his 
new theatre of in Malaya. He has had 


under his command a large force of Australians and has won 


war, and was recently 


their confidence, and in consequence his appointment has been 
warmly welcomed in Australia, where there has been very 
considerable anxiety and some feeling that her 


naturally 
interests have been neglected. 
to his appointment, we may be certain that the Americans will 
“play ball.” The success of his campaign in Cyrenaica was 
largely due to effective co-operation of navy, army and air force, 
which is a very useful prelude to the task of directing the opera- 
tions of armies, navies and air forces. No one in the ranks of 
the Allies could be found with like experience and qualifications. 

If the best man available has been chosen for a very difficult 
task, it would be grossly unfair to him to expect that because 
unitv of direction has been secured in an original way the 
situation will speedily be changed for the better. It is almost 
certain that it will get worse before it can be improved. Both 
we and the United States are too weak in the Pacific to be able 
to hold up Japan’s first rush, and it is going to be a difficult 
and a long job to get reinforcements where they are wanted. It 
is quite certain that the resources of the A.B.C.D. Powers will 
eventually overwhelm Japan, but for some time Wavell will have 
to play the same game, on a larger scale and in far more difficult 
circumstances, as he had to play in Egypt in the summer of 
He will probably have to take some hard knocks, and 
If things go 


The United States having agreed 


1940. 
will need all the moral support we can give him. 
wrong, as they may, let criticism be tempered with some know- 


ledge of the real nature of the task. 


TRADE UNIONS IN RUSSIA 


By LEON KIRIL 


HE visit to this country of a delegation of Soviet trade-union 

leaders should arouse interest in the status and 
functions of trade unions in the U.S.S.R. In a country where 
private ownership of capital has been abolished, where all the 
means of production belong to the State and the State ts the 
whole community, labour must clearly be applied to the pro- 
duction of wealth for the people as a whole and not for separate 
sections ot classes. This principle is implicit in the Soviet dictum 
that goods are produced for cgnsumption and not for profit. 
In other words, Soviet industry produces goods for the use 
of the population, and not to sell, for the best price obtainable, 
for the benefit of the owners of capital. In such circumstances 
trade-union principles and the functions of the trade unions 
must differ in important respects from trade unions in capitalist 


some 


systems. 
In Soviet industry there can be no distinction between 


the ordinary wage-earning workers and the salaried-manager class 
in the sense in which in capitalist enterprises the latter are 
“employers’ men.” In Soviet enterprises all, from the senior 
manager to the humblest worker, are equally the servants of the 
State, being at the same time, as fellow-citizens, equally owners 
of the enterprise which they serve. Thus trade-union member- 
ship is not confined to the factory-workers alone, but includes 
the administrative and technical staffs. For this reason Soviet 
trade unions are organised by industries and not by crafts, and 
all the employees and workers in one enterprise belong to one 
and the same union, instead of being distributed among a number 
of separate craft-unions as in this country. Soviet trade unions 
number about 170, with a membership of some 23 millions. And 
here it is convenient to explain that the Russian term profsoyuz, 
which is usually translated “trade union,” should more correctly 
be “professional union.” Though the vast majority of Soviet 
unions are industrial, the professions, such as medicine, letters, 
architecture, as well as the theatre, have their own unions, 
organised in virtually the same way as the industrial unions and 
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likewise affiliated to the All-Union Central Council. The reason- 
ableness of this is evident when it is considered that Soviet 
doctors, lawyers, architects, actors, musicians, &c., are all salaried 
State employees, and that writers and artists, even when not 
drawing a fixed salary, rely entirely on State organisations and 
enterprises for their fees and royalties. 

While in capitalist trade unions the question of wages is of 
paramount importance, in Soviet unions wages occupy only a 
relatively small place. Since the production of goods and the 
provision of services are planned, a general rise in the average 
wage- and salary-income would not increase the consumption of 
the population ; it would merely result in a corresponding rise 
in the retail-price level. Hence the trade unions have no interest 
in raising the average money-wage. In fact, this is taken out of 
their hands, for the total sum of wages is planned by the State 
Planning Commission in relation to the planned supply of con- 
sumers’ goods and services made available for the consuming 
public, so as to maintain equilibrium between supply and effective 
demand at constant prices. But within the framework of the 
Plan the trade unions have a very important voice in drawing up 
wage-schedules in order to differentiate as equitably as possible 
between the earnings of skilled and unskilled labour and between 
heavy, arduous or dangerous employment and relatively light and 
agreeable toil. For it is a cardinal principle that the worker 
shall be rewarded according to his skill and the value of his toil 
to the community. Capitalist trade unions are concerned to 
obtain for their members as large a share as possible of the 
wealth they produce: in the Soviet Union the whole production 
of wealth accrues to the benefit of the population as a whole, 
directly through the volume of goods and services made available, 
indirectly through the increase in the means of production and 
distribution and the means of defence. It is, of course. quite 
inconceivable that any particular class or section of the population 
should benefit more than another from the manufacture of 
munitions and weapons of war. 

Since the standard of living of the population as a whole 
depends not on money-wages but on the wealth collectively pro- 
duced, it is the duty of the trade unions to increase the workers’ 
productive capacity. A large part of their activities, therefore. is 
devoted to raising the workers’ skill and technical efficiency 
through improving technical education and training, to raising 
industrial efficiency by improving factory-organisation—which 
includes the maintenance of plant and machinery, the reduction 
of wasted time and material—and to inculcating discipline and 
promoting “socialist competition,” which means pitting one 
factory or shop against another in friendly rivalry to increase 
output and improve quality. One of the specific tasks allotted 
to the trade unions is the encouragement of Stakhanovism. which 
term covers the efforts of individual workmen to raise their own 
qualifications and technical skill and to rationalise their labour. 

There is no denying that many of the methods adopted by the 
trade unions to increase output have much in common with the 
“ speeding-up ” uncompromisingly condemned and combatted by 
capitalist trade unions. But while “ speeding-up ” by capitalist 
employers is a means of getting more work out of the workers 
in the interests of dividends and profits, and so cannot escape 
the charge of exploitation, in Soviet Russia the same “ speeding- 
up” reacts to the benefit of the whole population, not of a 
particular section or group. It may be that the workers them- 
selves, taking a short view, resent some of the most drastic steps 
adopted by the Government and the trade unions for increasing 
industrial production. Some recent laws and decrees concerning 
factory-discipline and the binding of workers to their jobs are 
certainly far stricter, and impose much more restraint on personal 
liberty of choice, than would be tolerated in our country in normal 
times. But in the view of the Soviet Government these measures 
were necessary in the interests of the country as a whole, and the 
workers, taking the long view, realise that their future prosperity 
rests on their present labours. 

The greatest difference between Soviet trade unions and our 
own is that the former partake of the nature of Government 
organs. In 1934, when the People’s Commissariat of Labour 
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was dissolved, the trade-union organisation was entrusted with 
continuing the exercise of its functions. The President of the 
All Union Central Executive Committee of Trade Unions (roughly 
corresponding to the T.U.C.), Comrade N. M. Shvernik, is also 
an alternate member of the Politbureau and the President of the 
Council of Nationalities in the Supreme Soviet. In these capaci- 
ties he is a member of the Soviet Government. As Government 
organs the trade unions are responsible for seeing that the 
Government’s labour laws and decrees are observed and enforced. 
Therefore, it is only natural that the primary organisations, that 
is the factory committees, should take a share in the internal 
administration of their enterprises. Indeed, the _ factory- 
committees, together with the Party committees, share with the 
management the responsibility for internal organisation. In this 
it would seem that they might at times find it difficult to reconcile 
their duty to their members with their duty to the State. This, 
however, could only occur were the interests of the workers to 
conflict with the interests of the State. It is, of course, con- 
ceivable that the immediate interests of the industrial workers 
may not always precisely coincide with the interests of the 
population as a whole ; for though classes have been abolished, 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R. are still divided into sections or 
groups, the agricultural workers, the intellectual workers, the 
bureaucracy, and so on. It is for the Government to administer 
the country for the benefit of the whole population and tw give 
equal attention to the claims and interests of each section, for 
under any political and social system there must always be some 
give-and-take between different groups. While the trade unions 
are primarily industrial organisations, they have certain duties 
towards the rest of the population, and it would be contrary to 
the principles of Soviet Socialism if they were to advance the 
interests of their own members at the expense of the rest of the 
people. 

No mention has so far been made of the social welfare work 
of the Soviet trade unions, and space does not allow of more 
than a very short summary of this side of their activities. The 
social insurance scheme is entirely under the administration of 
the trade unions, who control and distribute the funds for sick- 
ness benefits, invalid and old age pensions. In addition, they 
control a great majority of the rest-homes and sanatoria through- 
out the country, in which every year millions of workers 
spend their holidays. Clubs, libraries, sports-grounds, factory- 
restaurants, créches, and in some places even housing, come under 
their control, and their total expenditure on these objects comes 
to about two thousand million roubles a year, most of which is 
contributed by the employing enterprises. 


THE CONTACT BOGEY 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 
NOR very many years it was an almost universal practice in 
schools, institutions, works, offices, and the services to 
insist on the segregation of persons who had been in contact 
with cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, chicken-pox, 
whooping-cough, mumps and other infectious fevers for various 
periods of from a week to three weeks or perhaps longer. The 
basis of this was the belief that such contacts, however good 
their health at the moment, were more liable than other people 
to acquire the fever, and were also, as contacts, liable to spread 
it to others. 

Most Medical Officers of Health shared this view, and the 
consequence was that tens of thousands of working days were, 
in the case of adults, lost by the exclusion of such contacts from 
their ordinary avocations. During the last half-century, however, 
there has been a gradual change of medical attitude towards the 
contact. It has become more and more probable that these fevers 
are spread by direct droplet infection from an actual sufferer, 
or by what are known as carriers—certain people, themselves 
immune and unconscious of it, who harbour the responsible 
organisms. 

Since most of these pathogenic organisms, too, are known to 
have, in ordinary conditions, a very brief life outside the human 
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body, the role of books, papers, bed-linen, and furniture, as 
possible sources of spreading infection has come to be regarded 
much less seriously. It has certainly been tound that, in par- 
ticular conditions, such as those of some hospital wards or 
institutions, some pathogenic organisms, particularly streptococci, 
may have a longer life, attached to particles of moist dust, than 
was recently supposed ; and it may be, though this has not yet 
been definitely established, that this also true of other 
commoner pathogenic organisms. But this is a different problem 
from that of the contact, the insistence on whose segregation or 
quarantine has led to such an enormous aggregate loss of man- 
and woman-power. 

At a time, therefore, when it is trebly important to avoid any 
unnecessary waste, the publication in a recent issue of the Lancet 
of a paper by Dr. W. L. Scott, second medical officer to the 
Post Office, is of particular significance. The Post Office, with 
more than 260,000 workers, is the largest single employer of 
labour in the country, and its medical service is the oldest, and 
probably the largest, industrial medical service in this country 
if not in the world. As Dr. Scott has pointed out in this and a 
previous paper, published in 1937, the Post Office has practically 
abolished quarantine for healthy contacts for the greater part 
of half a century. Apart from contacts with small-pox, cholera, 
plague and typhus—all comparatively rare—it has permitted the 
immediate return to duty of contacts with all the commoner 
infectious fevers provided they were themselves in good health 
and, if necessary, under medical observation. Delay was only 
insisted upon when a throat-swab was considered advisable in 
contacts with cases of diphtheria, the contact being allowed to 
resume work at once on receipt of a negative swab-report ; and 
in contacts with cases of scarlet fever pending certain domestic 
removal or disinfection. 

For ten years before 1937 a careful follow-up was kept of 
all contacts. It was then found that in over 17,000 contacts 
with measles cases only one in every 670, in over 7,000 cases of 
contacts with diphtheria cases only one in every 274, in over 
7,000 contacts with chicken-pox cases only one in every 218, 
and in over 17,000 contacts with scarlet fever only one in every 
251 had subsequently developed the disease. Further, there had 
been-no instance of any local epidemic in any Post Office 
department occurring in consequence of this policy nor any 
instance of fellow-workers having been infected by a contact. 
Incidentally, of course, many thousands of days of work had been 
saved. How many can be deduced from the fact that even the 
day or two insisted upon in contacts with scarlet fever cases 
amounted in the ten years before 1937 to 52 years of working 
days. 

Since 1937 even this precautionary delay in respect of scarlet- 
fever contacts has been given up by the Post Office, and Dr. 
Scott’s recent paper summarises the subsequent results. Actually, 
of the number of contacts with scarlet fever since that date, only 
one in more than 400 has subsequently developed the fever 
within one month of returning to duty ; and again there has been 
no single instance of any ill-result following as regards the rest 
of the staffs concerned. ‘ 

It is true, of course, that the vast majority of Post Office 
workers are adults and therefore less susceptible to these fevers. 
But this is equally true of many industrial and other concerns 
where the bogey of the contact still holds sway. There are still 
works and offices which insist upon such contacts remaining off 
duty, although there is nothing to prevent them, while enjoying 
this enforced leisure, from doing the household shopping, 
travelling in buses or trains, or attending the local cinema, From 
the national point of view. it is to be hoped that the Post Office 
experience with regard to contacts will receive the fullest 
attention. 
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By HAROLD 
fe ie hens « is not an international quality, since it is rare 
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in history to find one nation being grateful to another nation 
for any length of time. It may occur that during a phase of 
particular peril, or in the course of a given campaign, the masses 
of one country feel deeply grateful to the masses of another 
country, as we today feel deeply grateful to the Russians and 
the Chinese. But once the campaign has either been won or 
lost, once the typhoon has passed on to other areas, this sense of 
gratitude becomes progressively weaker and fades finally into 
oblivion. It may be taken as a_ general rule that 
after a war, as after any given phase of history, nations forget 
their benefactors and remember only their enemies. There 
are two exceptions to this rule. The first is Great Britain, which, 
after a war, not only forgets about its friends, but about its 
enemies as well. The second exception is Greece, which remem- 
bers its friends. We have not, during the last hundred years, 
behaved well towards Greece ; there have been moments when 
we have snubbed her and moments when we have let her down. 
Yet the fact that Byron refused to leave Missolonghi when he 
knew that he was sick unto death; the fact that we sunk the 
Turkish fleet at Navarino ; the fact that Gladstone, in an impulse 
of Hellenism, surrendered the Ionian islands ; these facts have 
become part of Greek national memory, and the flower of their 
gratitude has survived all later frosts and droughts, and blooms 
again for us, by among those lovely limestone 
mountains. » s s ¥ 


Most Englishmen would deny that they were ungrateful to 
Greece, or that they had in any way forgotten the brilliant cam- 
paign in Epirus and the first resounding defeats imposed upon 
the Axis armies in Europe. The humiliation dealt to Mussolini 
in Albania still brings a happy smile to our lips. Yet have we 
any real understanding of the nature of our indebtedness or of 
the price which the Greek people are paying today for their faith 
and courage? When in April last the German armoured divisions 
massed upon the Greek frontiers it was evident that such help 
as we could give would not suffice to stay the onrush of so over- 
whelming an armada. It would have been quite possible for the 
Greek King and Government at that moment to come to terms 
with Germany, to spare their people the ordeals of invasion, and 
to rest upon the laurels of their victories against the Italians. 
They might, alternatively, have been tempted, had they been 
smaller men, to make some bargain with us: as to the eventual 
rewards for further resistance, and have insisted upon some treaty, 
as the Italians insisted in 1915, under which we pledged our- 
selves to accord territorial and other compensations to Greece at 


year year, 


the final Peace Conference. They did nothing of the sort. They 
did not bargain and they did not ask for a price. They 
entered this new battle unconditionally, expecting defeat, 
but confident in our ultimate victory and good faith. 


We owe much to Greece for military and naval assistance ; we 
owe far more to her because, at a dark moment, she proclaimed 
to the world her confidence in the triumph of our cause. That 
was a spiritual benefit which no man among us should ever allow 
himself to forget. » = - - 


The Greek people today are dying of starvation. The Germans, 
when they occupied the country, looted all foodstuffs, and the 
Italians, who sneaked in behind them, gobbled up the rest. The 
Greek people live almost entirely upon bread; their stocks of 
wheat have been stolen or consumed. In Athens they have been 
able to institute communal feeding-centres or “ syssitia” 
(a name which takes one back to Sparta more than 
twenty-five hundred years ago) upon which _ two-thirds 
of the population maintain a subsistence level. Yet in 
the provinces and in the islands even these meagre rations 
are not available. The old people, the women and the 
children drop dead day by day and night by night. It is esti- 
mated that deaths from starvation have already reached the figure 
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of two hundred a day, and that by the end of the winter half a 
million people will have died from lack of bread. The population 
of Greece is two millions less than the population of London. 
What should we be feeling if some six hundred thousand people 
died of hunger in London in the space of six winter months? 

* * * . 

The Germans and the Italians, who control the Greek Press 
and wireless, are able to exploit this situation to the utmost 
extent. Day in and day out the Greek people are assured that 
their sufferings are due solely to their British friends. They are 
constantly being reminded that before the disaster the Greek 
Government had bought and paid for some 35,000 tons of 
Australian wheat. What has happened to this valuable property? 
It has been “stolen by the British.” The Greek Church have 
appealed to Germany to give some relief upon purely humanitarian 
grounds. The Germans have pointed out that even if it were 
possible for them to spare wheat for Greece, they would be 
unable to transport sufficient quantities owing to the present 
condition of the Greek railways. Relief can only come by sea, 
and therefore by permission of the British Navy. The Germans 
have given a public undertaking that any wheat which is allowed 
to pass the blockade will be devoted to the needs of the Greek 
population, and that not one quintal shall be taken by the 
occupying forces themselves. It is not to be supposed that such 
promises and such propaganda, instilled drop by drop into a 
people whose morale has already been lowered by invasion and 
hunger, is without a powerful effect. Their confidence in 
our generosity and good faith is being severely undermined, 
Their own King and Government, now in exile in this country, 
are constantly represented as being either indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of their own countrymen or else totally unable to soften 
the hearts of the Ministry of Economic Warfare. How can we 
hope, in our almost inaudible broadcasts, to counter by fine 
promises of ultimate victory and brave words about freedom, 
such insinuations? . “ “ 

The British Government are fully alive to the dangerous 
situation which has arisen. Already they are allowing 4,000 tons 
of foodstuffs to be imported monthly from Turkey, and further 
relief schemes are under urgent consideration. There exist, of 
course, many powerful arguments against any relaxation of the 
blockade. It is the duty of an occupying Power to see to it 
that the civilian population does not starve; we cannot trust 
the Nazi assurances that they will not rob the Greeks of any 
flour which we allow to be imported; a concession to one 
occupied country might lead to demands from other occupied 
countries which we might find it difficult to resist; the whole 
fabric of the blockade might in this manner be picked slowly 
to pieces. Such are the arguments which M.E.W. (and it is 
their business to do so) adduce. I do not share the irritation 
of those who complain that when other Ministries are banged 
and battered about the head, M.E.W. is allowed to remain in- 
tangible in her corner. I admit, however, that there come 
moments when M.E.W. seems exasperatingly aloof. There she 
stands, as in a Flemish picture, her arms crossed demurely, her 
eyes drooping with sweet inward knowledge, and upon her lips 
the secret smile of one who carries in her womb the babe of 
victory. I am sure, however, that M.E.W. is, in fact, performing 
her unpleasant task with commendable patience. I do not 
accuse her of being either stubborn or inhumane. Yet the 
proof of true strength is to treat exceptional circumstances 
exceptionally and without fear of precedents. The plight of the 
Greeks today is a most exceptional circumstance, and should be 
met by generous, quick and unconventional remedies. Mr. 
Churchill in 1918 urged the British Cabinet to send six fat food- 
ships to Bremen for the relief of the German women and children 
who were suffering from our blockade. He was overruled at the 
time by men of lesser vision. There exists no person or n0 
Government today by whom he can be overruled. 
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THE CINEMA 


** Sullivan’s Travels.’’ At the Plaza. 

1941 closed and 1942 opened with two of the war’s best news- 
reels. Paramount British celebrated the passing of the old year 
with an annual review which was motivated by sweet reason 
rather than the sound and fury which is more usual in these 
compilations, whilst the newsreels of the Commandos’ raid on 
Vaagso represented a first halting answer to two years of com- 
plaint about the inadequacy of British war-reporting for the 
screen. It is possible that the newsreels may yet succeed in 
adding their due quota to the enormous propaganda power of the 
film of fact. In a review of the year in this column last week 
I had no space to write of the very real contribution to the war 
effort which has been made by many non-fiction films. Amongst 
studio features only 49th Parallel can compare in propaganda 
value with a long list of fact films memorably headed by Harry 
Watt’s Target for Tonight and Jack Holmes’s Merchant Seamen. 
And the extra-theatrical distribution of documentaries by the 
Ministry of Information (whose weekly five-minute theatrical 
films are becoming commendably broader in conception) repre- 
sents the most important development in the cinema to be found 
anywhere in the world—besides being a new instrument of public 
information and education which will long outlast the war. But 
the newsreels, unhappily, have not yet fitted into their war-time 
place. It is encouraging to find evidence in the Commando item 
that if they are provided with facilities or material they will make 
use of them. And there is evidence in Paramount’s annual review 
that at least one company has imagination and a sense of political 
realities. 

The Vaagso raid material was photographed partly by Army 
Film Unit personnel and partly by a newsreel cameraman. The 
War Office is to be congratulated on providing the opportunities 
and the cameramen upon taking such excellent advantage of them. 
For although there may be a little disappointment amongst those 
whose expectations had been aroused by the written accounts 
of the fighting, there is evidence that the cameramen photographed 
with admirable coolness and skill everything that came within 
the range of. their lenses. It would be unfair to regard this film 
as anything more than a very important beginning from which 
everyone concerned will learn much for the future. The set faces 
of the men as they go ashore, the precision and caution with 
which they advance upon a blind street corner, the leisurely 
character of the re-embarkation and the obvious relief and 
jubilation of the returning men—all these make up the first 
convincing picture we have seen of the British Army as being 
efficient—even ruthless—and yet essentially human. 

Paramount’s review of the year consists pictorially of familiar 
scenes skilfully re-edited. But its commentary is one of the 
most remarkable statements of forward-looking liberalism ever 
to be widely made in the cinema, or, come to that, through any 
other medium of communication in a country at war. The com- 
mentator talks of the “ money-changers ” whose pre-war capitalist 
system would not permit the present free flow of raw materials 
and manufactures amongst the allied countries and whose system 
had consequently to be changed. “It will never return,” he 
says. He talks of the ridiculous nationalisms perpetuated by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and points out that this Treaty denied to 
certain countries an access to the world’s raw materials which is 
promised by the Atlantic Charter. He indicates the dangers of 
post-war oppression of the German people. The political senti- 
ments expressed are not always developed to their logical end ; 
but whether or not the politics are sound, it is most invigorating 
to find a newsreel whose approach to the great events of the day 
is neither infantile nor reactionary. 

Little space remains to deal with an event which appears this 
week to have shaken critical circles to their nebulous cores. 
This is Sullivan’s Travels, the latest film to be written and 
directed by Preston Sturges. Mr. Sturges represents a new 
phenomenon in Hollywood economics. He is a director who is 
being built up by personal publicity as meticulously made-to- 
measure as if he were a star. And now Mr. Sturges is apparently 
worried about whether his work will be accepted as socially 
valuable. So he has made a gruesome hotch-potch of a film 
about a director called Sullivan who is possessed by a similar 
anxiety and who sets out to investigate human misery, only to 
discover that a Disney show is the best antidote to social in- 
justice. So Sullivan goes tack to slapstick, and let us hope 
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Sturges will do the same. It may be novel to mix up the horrors 

of the chain-gang with long, tedious sequences of knockabout, 

but it takes more than virtuosity to make poverty funny. 
EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


English Art and the Mediterranean (The Warburg Institute) 

Imperial Institute Buildings.—National Gallery Exhibition. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of works of art can be dangerous weapons. A 
collection of them is at the best an index, at the worst a falsifica- 
tion. ‘The impersonal camera-eye can make little works look 
grand and grand works thin. And even when the photograph 
suggests a true grandeur or a true thinness, though it provides 
information it does not always encourage sensibility. The present 
Warburg Institute exhibition would, if it showed nothing else, 
show how such photographs can be properly used. Views of 
objects of different kinds and from different countries are collected 
together and compared (buildings, manuscripts, jewels, pictures, 
churchyard crosses), the impersonal quality of photographs has 
been exploited and an enlightened taste used in their choice. 
Any amateur would enjoy it, but here also the artist who is 
unhappy in a museum and the archaeologist who feels oppressed 
in an art gallery can meet without feeling suspicious or superior 
about the other. 

The exhibition is designed to show the influence of the South 
on the art of this country, whether in the plan of our early 
churches or in the design of a Charles II penny. The obvious 
things are properly stressed—the effects of the Roman occupation 
and the Grand Tour—but here as elsewhere the choice is in- 
telligent and fresh. “It is doubtful whether English sculpture 
has ever again produced a work of such serenity ” is a representa- 


‘tive sensible comment in the catalogue on the Annunciation from 


the Ruthwell Cross in the section dealing with The Rise of 
Monumental Sculpture, which is compared with an Annunciation 
from a tenth-century Armenian miniature. Each section has a 
dozen or less exhibits, and so is nothing more than a lively 
introduction to the subject; but each could form a basis for 
study. For the post-mediaeval period the survey is slowed down: 
about half the exhibits deal with a period of about 2,000 years, 
till 1500, while the other half deal with a mere 400 years. 
Holbein’s influence on English decorative art of the seventeenth 
century ; the full Italian influence of Inigo Jones in the Queen’s 
House, Greenwich ; the wall and ceiling decorations of Verrio 
Laguerre and Thornhill; the work of the sculptors Roubiliac, 
Bushnell and other followers of Bernini; the high Roman ideas 
of Reynolds ; three classical aspects of Hogarth; Blake “ copy- 
ing” Michelangelo, Fuseli “copying” a Pompeian fresco; the 
picturesque in architecture and gardening—these are samples of 
subjects illustrated. 

Another show might well be arranged illustrating the influence 
of the Gothic North with its linear imagination and its close 
romantic vision on the art of southern countries. In plan and 
execution the present one is a model. 

Following the Sickert exhibition at the National Gallery there 
are collections of the work of Jack B. Yeats and Sir William 
Nicholson. The three artists have one thing in common—a 
genius for illustration. Post-Impressionist critics have used 
“illustrator” as a term of abuse; a love of Charles Keene has 
been considered as a “too English” and “too literary” ballast 
that ought to be thrown overboard. Sickert, Yeats and Nicholson 
(once one of the “ Beggarstaff Brothers”) were in the same boat. 
The present romantic revival, encouraged by the war, shows 
their work in a new light. Sickert himself has written of Yeats: 
“He is doing what I would like to urge young painters to 
do: painting the life of his own country.” And he speaks of 
Yeats’s “ideal combination of figure and landscape, or landscape 
with figure as accompaniment.” In the fire of a Yeats painting 
figures and landscapes are welded, but the pictorial whole in form 
and emotion is nearer Millet than Cézanne. His paint and his 
colour are personal and exciting, and he has shown that a great 
Irish painter can remain Irish without being lost: which nobody 
else has proved in this century. The official manner of Sir 
William Nicholson’s more imposing portraits has in the past 
sometimes obscured his finest gifts. The portraits are a kind 
of highly skilful upholstery on a framework of good drawing 
and beautiful tone composition. The present exhibition discloses 
much of the framework, and gives a great deal of pleasure. 

JouHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE PART OF THE DUTCH 


Sir,—Allow me in the name of many of my countrymen to thank 
you for your appreciative references to my country, the Dutch East 
Indies, in your recent issue, 

It did us good, indeed, at last to find some pape. giving that little 
heroic country the honour due to it, as it really did hurt us to notce 
how abominably the B.B.C. and the daily papers in general have 
ignored the magnificent deeds of my countrymen unless something 
had to be said or written, and then it was said or written in such a 
manner as to make it of very littl importance. When mentioning 
the great Allies A.B.C., the D. was left out, and, as you so. well noted, 
our Command has to beg for information from the Allies. What that 
little country of mine has done (I was born in the Dutch East Indies 
and served for over 20 years in the army as an officer) deserves un- 
doubtedly the world’s admiration, considering that by aiding the Allies 
they left their own country, as it were, deprived of their valuable 
services. After all, was not my country the first to declare war on 
Japan after the attack at Pearl Bay ; was it not the first to fight the 
Japs and to send many of their transport ships and cruisers to the 
bottom of the sea ; was it not the first to enter British North Borneo 
to defend it against the Japs? 

Has it been forgotten that my country up till July 31st, 1941, pre- 
sented Great Britain with 32 bombers, 86 Spitfires, three night- 
fighters and two motor transport boats; that it presented Lord 
Beaverbrook with money ; that it presented our great Prime Minister 
Churchill with £94,180 on his birthday, wherewith was bought two 
heavy tanks, four light tanks, 14 gas-carriers, and whereof a balance 
of £180 was handed by .he Prime Minister to Mrs. Churchill as a 
contribution towards a hospital for officers’ wives? Has it been for- 
gotten that we supplied millions of pounds of tea, millions of gallons 
of oil, millions of tons of un, rubber, and different kinds of foodstuff 
sugar, rice, &c.)? Is the fact overlooked that ou. Government pays 
all the cost of maintaining the Dutch naval and ais forces in this 
country and the Dutch refugees? Love, admiration and respect for 
the British have always been prominently shown, why, then, should 
we be looked upon as just the tail of the dog, allowed to waggle when 
the master feels inclined to stroke it? 

I myself have lived for over 23 years in this country, and have 
loved this country and its people as much as I do my own country 
and countrymen. My British-born child is serving in the British force, 
and my three Dutch sons served in the Dutch forces. Tte eldest, 
captain, was badly wounded and captured by the Huns; my third, 
one of the engineer corps, was also captured by the Germans ; my 
second, lieutenant-commander, is now on a cruise: in the Chinese 
waters fighting against the deeply-hated Japs. These facts no doubt 
speak for themselves and for my right to expres. my deepfelt dis- 
appointment at the treatment given to my old country and countrymen. 
Some days ago I was in a West End café; next to me sat two 
Britishers speaking about the rationing of food, &c. One of them then 
said: “If we would only kick all these b—— foreigners out of our 
country we should not have to suffer”; whereupon the other pro- 
tested and mentioned the brave Dutch. “Bah! ” said the first one, 
“those b—— Dutchmen are good for nothing they left their 
country after only a few aays’ fight.” 

This was too much for me as an old officer, and I gave him my 
opinion. Rudely this fellow said: “Oh! shut up, we don’t want the 
opinion of b—— foreigners,” and, though feeling quite capable of 
strangling that fellow, I just told him that without the b foreigners 
he would not be sitting where he then sat. He would have been dead 
and buried and dear old Blighty would have been subjected to the 
very worst thinkable. As I spoke, about twelve or thirteen other 
Britishers, drawn by the argument, joined in the conversation, and every 
one of them was in defence of the b—— foreigners, especially of the 
brave Dutch. Within a very short time the fellow left the café, while 
from all sides I was invited to join the others at their tables. Yes, 
four gentlemen even offered me their sincerest apologies for the 
behaviour of one of their countrymen. 

How is such brutal insult to be prevented? Only by hammering 
over and over again on the fact that foreigners are of great help to 
the Allies. Small as we may be, the share taken is comparatively as 
big as that of big countries. Let the deeds of the ‘ Kinsbergen” be 
remembered and the deeds of our fliers here in this country. I 
sincerely hope that the above is taken in the spirit as written. It 
comes from a disappointed man, one who loving this country could 
never have expected such an insult. I do not consider that fellow 
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worthy of the name Britisher, and the sooner he renders his services 
to his country (he is about 35 years old) the better. Give him a taste 
of warfare, but from such cowards only words can be expected while 
others fight. Once again my deepfelt gratitude and best wishes for 
your paper’s prosperity in the coming years.—Yours faithfully, 
16 Merton Mansions, Bushey Road, M. Maris. 
West Wimbledon, London, S.W. 20. 


INTERPRETING THE FOREIGNER 


Sik,—Professor Hayek’s probing article about the dangers of half- 
knowledge of the German character and German ways is most 
welcome. He would agree, I think, that the same applies to other 
foreign peoples with whom, under modern conditions, we are bound 
to come increasingly into contact. As regards France, Spain, Italy— 
or Japan—no less than Germany, this country has revealed a deficient 
understanding of “those intellectual currents which ultimately 
determine evolution and policy.” 

I am not sure, however, that there is such a dearth of qualified 
interpreters as Professor Hayek suggests. Would it not be more 
accurate to say that until recently those in control of affairs in this 
country were too self-sufficient and complacent to make the best use 
of the “ professional students of other countries” capable of acting 
as expert advisers. The case of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Vansittart 
is an obvious example; but there are many parallels, at a lowei level. 
The attitude, perhaps unconscious, of too many Englishmen to foreign 
peoples is still, I fear, “ the niggers begin at Calais "—and by extension 
it induces a certain suspicion and mistrust of those who have specialised 
in the study of the psychology and ideas of other nations. Yet events 
every day are bearing out the view, which some of us have long held, 
that our failure to appreciate the mental processes of the non-British 
is the Achilles heel of our war effort. Sir Alfred Zimmern in his 
Spiritual Values and World Affairs (p. 151) well says: 

“What we need is a new discipline of the mind: and such a 
discipline would very soon be felt as a liberation; for no one can 
pretend that it is comfortable to be shut up in an ice-box.” 

It comes down, of course, to the need for closer attention to be paid 
to modern languages, a knowledge of which—a real knowledge—is the 
key to an understanding of contemporary civilisation Unfortunately 
the case for training men in the modern humanities, to equip them for 
the essential work of today—which, I see, Professor Hayek supports— 
has still to contend with a measure of prejudice from the disciples of 
classical learning. (I remember when I was at Oxford tweaty years 
ago, a friend of mine who was a classical scholar seriously contending 
that no one but a Greats student could write a proper English essay!) 
I am not blaming the universities. what is required is a change of 
social attitude which is bound to take time. Who will boldly establish 
a School of Comparative National Psychology? Meanwhile let us be 
thankful for the few cognoscenti in this field that we have, like Harold 
Nicolson, whose recent analysis (The Spectator, November 27th) of the 
state of mind of the ordinary decent Frenchman was a model of real 
understanding. 

Incidentally 1t may interest your readers to know that the one and 
only paper in this country with the title Foreigners (which has probably 
not survived the present war) has to do with the habits and breeding 
of budgerigars !—Yours, &c., W. HorsFaty CARTER. 

21 Willow Tree Road, Altrinc!:am, Cheshire. 


Sir,—Dr. Hayek raise most important point at the end of his 
interesting article “Knowledge of Germany.” The absence of any 
central place where a copy of each important German war-time 
publication can be studied by responsible people is a needless and 
foolish handicap, and one which we may have serious cause to regret. 
Even the daily book trade paper, the Bérsenblatt, which gives com- 
plete lists of the new publicasfons in German, is inaccessible—Yours 
faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN. 

Governing Director, George Allen and Unwin, Limited. 

40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Sir,—Mr. F. A. Hayek has hit the nail on the head with what he 
wrote about the knowledge of Germany in a recent issue. It is in- 
comprehensible how little the British know about what happened 
in Germany, and if one reads some publications one is absolutely 
at a loss to understand how such a situation could arise. There are 
only a few books with the facts about what happened from 1918- 
1933, the decisive years when all the rearmament on which Hitler 
then based his war machine was planned, partly secret and partly 
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open. Friends of mine, convinced as Mr. Hayek is, of the necessity 
to give the English-speaking world more information, are planning 
to publish a series of pamphlets written with unquestionable know- 
ledge by former German politicians. This is to counteract the pro- 
paganda going on in this country with the object to deceive public 
opinion once more about the true character of the events. We hope 
that therewith we can help to a small extent to win “ The Fight for 
Freedom.”—Yours very truly, WALTER LOEB. 
39 Berkeley Court, Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Sirn,—Accurate presentation to Americans of the nature of the British 
Commonwealth is one of the vital needs at this time. It is not 
furthered by the statements and inferences in the letter from Mr. 
Connely on page 12 of your January 2nd issue. Mr. Connely’s 
American friend returned from his walk through the City of London 
with the impression that he had seen “on every hand” signs reading 
“British Bank of » the space being filled in by an unstated 
number of names of Colonies, parts of Dominions, &c 

If he had taken the elementary precaution of consulting the London 
Telephone Directory before passing on his impressions he would have 
found that there is not one “ British Bank of (anywhere) ” to be 
found in that book. In fact there 1s only one title remotely like 
it, and that is a “ ank of British .” No doubt the American 
University Union will have access to even more massive authorities, 
such as the Banker’s Almanac and the Stock Exchange Official Year- 
Book. These will be found te confirm the above statements. 

As regards the control of Fmpire banks, Mr. Connely is apparently 
unaware that the numerous Canadian banks whose London offices 
were no doubt seen by his friend are under Canadian control I 
believe there is no exception to this remark. Many of the Australian 
and New Zealand banks are controlied from the respective Dominions, 
but there are some exceptions in this case. 

Mr. Connely gives no sign that he is aware that international 
banking is a concomitant of international trade, whose restoration is 
essential to the revival of peace and goodwill in the world. And he 
apparently does not know that far from “the City” insisting on the 
Dominions borrowing from us, the boot was on the other foot in 
many imstances in the years between the two great wars. London 
financial authorities were much perturbed by the re,eated heavy 
borrowings on our market oy Australia and New Zealand, for 
example, and in both cases these forebodings were realised in the 
shape of the economic difficulties experienced a few years ago by both 
of these Dominions. Had London refused to lend further funds the 
only alternative would have been a drastic reduction of the high 
standard of living in the Dominions in quesuon. They would have 
had to increase their interna, savings and painfully to accumulate 
their own capital, instead of relying on the Old Country 

Since the present war broke out the war-work cariied on in the 
Dominions, and the urgent demand for their products, have provided 
some of them with enormous sterling credit balances. Already Canada, 
South Africa and India have consequently in effect paid off some 
£400 millions of pre-war sterling loans from the Mother Country—and 
have thus redeemed some of these well before maturity dates. Britain 
has generally received the interest on these loans in the form of 
imports of raw materials, foodstuffs and the like In the post-war 
period those imports will now be reduced materially, and Britain’s 
standard of living will be cosrespondingly lowered, other things being 
equal. 

Much of the interest-receipts from India really represents part of 
the profits from such development works as the great Indian railway 
systems. More and more of these are passing over to the Indian 
Government as the railway companies’ contracts expire, and the pur- 
chase of these lines has been accelerated by the wartime developments 
already mentioned. The British connexion has provided benefits for 
India quite impossible of attainment hitherto by India’s own domestic 
capital resources. India’s millions still have a deplorably low living 
standard. Partial remedies may be provided from the impetus given 
to Indian industrialisation by the war—and Indiaz capitalists are 
playing a larger part now.—Yours faithfully, W. A. WILLIs. 

Enfield. 











MUSIC AND THE B.B.C. 


Sir,—I was delighted to read your remarks on the B.B.C. musical 
programmes in The Spectator of January 2nd. 

As a very ordinary person, very fond of music but in no sense 
® musician, it is galling to have to listen to the tripe (Winston could 
not disdain that word) meted out to us and to have to go to Germany 
for melodious sounds—light or serious. I think I should have said 
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“poured out” to us—not meted. Frankly: 
given to us really what the great B.P. desires? 
Do go on tilting at them. 

Now that I have unloaded my mind of my pent-up feelings of 
irritation and despair, I feel better—yYours faithfully, 

Lower Ascott, Wing, Leighton Buzzard. I. R. T. TANNER. 


Sir,—Your outspoken criticism of the B.B.C. fills me with joy. I 
have often determined to write to Mr. Ogilvie to let him know at 
least one listener’s views of the war-time programmes but have been 
so sure my bitter complaints at the absence of good musical items 
would be treated with contempt that I have refrainéd. I imagined 
my letter being opened by one of the young secretaries—“ Another 
old woman’s grumble—shove it into the grousers’ paper basket ; 
why only yesterday we gave them five bars of a Beethoven 
Symphony.” Now I begin to hope the Corporation will sit up and 
take notice and try to believe a large portion of the listening public 
do appreciate good music and weary of “Cuckoo’s Cottage,” “ Old 
Mother Riley,” “ Monday at 8.30,” and clever but coarse little plays 
like “ Up at the Villa” or “Cocktails Kipper and Capers.”—Yours 
gratefully, VERONICA S. BATCHELOR. 

Hill Wootton House, Nr. Warwick. 

S1r,—In your last issue “ Janus” is so kind as to refer appreciatively 
to a letter I wrote to the Daily Telegraph, but his final words tend, 
I feel, to give a wrong impression of what I wrote and of the par- 
ticular crime of the B.B.C. to which I referred. I complained that 
long musical masterpieces, often performed by the finest artists, 
were (in the form of gramophone records) being daily used as 
material for filling short gaps between one item and another, the mere 
opening measures being heard and the “time’s-up! ” guillotine then 
falling, often in the very middle of a phrase, I pointed out that 
there is no need for this inartistic and irritating practice, since there 
exist plenty of records of fine compositions of ali possible lengths 
from a quarter of a minute upwards. “Janus” unwittingly carried 
my allegation a good deal further than I intended when he wrote 
“It is humiliating that if we want to hear complete musical master- 
pieces we still have to tune in to foreign stations.” This is, happily, 
incorrect ; we do, as a part of the regular performances, get complete 
masterpieces (whether we hear as many as we would like, or ought 
to have, is a matter for discussion into which I did not enter). 

I am glad to report that I have evidence that the letter which 
“Janus ” commends is receiving the attention of the B.B.C., and I 
hope that a reform will result. Meantime I thank him for his 
support.—Yours faithfully, Percy A. SCHOLES. 

Carlton, Caradoc Road, Aberystwyth, Wales. 


POST-WAR HOMES 


S1r,—The importance of a high hand being taken in the designing 
of labour-saving homes is indeed great, as Mrs. Basnett points out. 
We must not take for granted even a modicum of intelligence and 
good taste in those who are in a position to build; nor will the 
presence of women on planning committees ensure that the housewife’s 
needs will be met. 

In 1936 a lady built a bungalow for her chauffeur. She employed 
an architect and a well-thought-of local builder ; the plans must have 
been passed by the local council. Between them they produced 
a nightmare for the chauffeur’s wife. The only windows facing 
south (and, incidentally, to a lovely view) are the kitchen and bath- 
room, and they are too high to see out of. The kitchen-range (the 
only means of cooking) has no hot-water boiler, the sink and bath 
have no hot-water taps. The copper-fire has to be lit, the water 
carried to it, and then from it to the bathroom. Water for washing 
and washing-up has to be boiled in kettles. The larder is by the 
front door—to get to it from the kitchen you walk along a passage 
and through the sitting-room. The bungalow is soundly built of 
good materials, but hideous . a bright red-brick excrescence upon 
a lane whose other cottages are all whitewashed. 

This crime is not unique. In another village a small cottage estate 
was built about 1930, also by a lady of position. This time the 
cottages were attractive to look at. But—outside earth-closets only, 
although main water was laid on to the cottages. And—again no 
hot-water system, although the baths are there and the kitchen fires 
have to be kept going winter and summer for cooking. Lack of a 
hot-water system (the greatest boon of all to housewives) is very 
general in modern cottages. Working people presumably are not 
expected to like bathing or even washing—or else are expected to 
like it so much that they will gladly toil with fires and kettles, 
coppers and buckets to indulge their passion —Yours faithfully, 

ALISON Haic. 

The Cottage, Little Heath Corner, Berkhamsted. 


are the programmes 
I don’t believe it. 
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PALESTINE AND THE WAR 


Sir,—In his informative and interesting article Mr. Swaminathan 
writes that 10,000 Palestinian Jews are serving with the British army 
and R.A.F., but it is felt “that the organisation of a Jewish Pales- 
tinian army to fight side by side with the Allies would meet with even 
greater response.” What hinders full utilisation of valuable man- 
power is the fear of stirring up “ Arab suspicions.” 

I feel that this autumnal argument lacks even the red vigour of 
October’s leaves, following the events in Iraq eight months ago. 
For there, while the Arab States of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan 
and Yemen looked meekly on, we gave conclusive—and one trusts— 
abiding proof that while we were fully prepared to do all in our power 
to allay any “ suspicions ” our military activities might unwittingly pro- 
voke, we were equally determined to brook no resistance to measures 
undertaken by us for the sole object of assisting ourselves in the 
prosecution of the war 

The Arab States did not lose confidence in us; they were more likely 
impressed by our speedy and successful military action than by the 
fact that it happened to be Arabs we were fighting against. If such 
extreme action did not seriously disturb Anglo-Arab harmony, raising 
a Jewish force in Palestine need not. Every Arab thinker and states- 
man is aware that such a force would be used only for the defence 
of Allied interests. It would thus be defending, indirectly, the interests 
of the Arab States themselves; an Allied defeat would render Arab 
independence a thing of the past. 

The Jews have laboured twenty years to construct something in 
Palestine of which any people could be justly proud. Who ought to 
defend it? Poles, Czechs, Australians, or Jews?—Yours faithtully, 

D. HuME-ROTHERY. 


LIQUOR RESTRICTIONS 


Sir,—Conditions during this and the last war as regards sobriety are 
not comparable. During the early part of the Great War, drunkenness 
was widespread and prevalent So far, during this war, most places 
report that drunkenness is almost non-existent. To plead, therefore, 
for the introduction of restrictions based on a state of affairs which 
existed in 1914-18 and which definitely does not exist today, savours 
rather of using the war to impose restrictions merely for restriction’s 


sake. 
As to the question of the egg value of the grain used in brewing, 
raised by the Secretary of the Londor. Vegetarian Society, Lord Wool- 
ton has stated on several occasions that this aspect has been fully con- 
sidered, and he and the Government have come to the conclusion that 
it is in the best interests of the country as a whole that brewing should 
be continued on the present restricted lines. It is also important to 
remember that brewers’ grains have already been diverted to animal 
and poultry feed in huge quantities.—Yours faithfully, 
3 Middle Temple Lane, Temple, E.C. 4. 


CITY COUNCILS AND CO-OPTION 
S1r,—While “ Janus” is quite correct in stating that these and similar 
bodies cannot co-opt members, he has overlooked the fact that this 
prohibition does not apply to their committees, in which, as everyone 
knows, the real work is done. These can and frequently do co-opt 
such persons as they consider desirable. In fact, whle I was on the 
Birmingham City Council the chair of one of the sub-committees 
was held by a co-opted member, and at the present tme my wife has 
been co-opted as a member of the Salvage Committee of the local 
R.D.C. 

If therefore the twelve well-known business and professional men 
of Plymouth offer their services to the Housing and Planning Com- 
mittees of their city council, there is little doubt that they will be 
gladly accepted.—Yours faithfully, W. T. FARNCOMBE. 

Endon, Near Pershore, Worcestershire. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Sir,—In your review of Sir Daniel Hall’s book we read that he advo- 

cates purchase by the State of the whole of the agricultural land of 

the country, i.e., “the land outside the jurisdiction of city, borough 

or urban authorities.” Is it really suggested that the so-called (for 

local government purposes) “urban” areas contain no agricultural 

land?—Yours faithfully, CouNnTY COUNCILLOR. 
The High Hall, Thornton-le-Dale, Pickering, Yorks. 


J. A. Pace. 





Don’t slacken in saving waste paper; the need is as great 
as ever. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE years as they pass by are often labelled by naturalists as well 
as by historians. When the title is taken, as often, from the weather 
naturalist and historian may meet, as in 1860, when the rivers bore 
on Christmas Day, or in 1881 when the frost sent hordes of gulls 
into London, or in 1916 when the great gale blocked every other 
road in the country with felled elms, and the soldiers were called out 
to clear the way, or here and there to disembarrass the woods.. The 
year 1941, assured of historical notoriety, will be known by observers 
in spite of its human dramas) as the clouded yellow and Comma 
butterfly, as other years have found a place in the records as the 
crossbill or black redstart years. It deserves also to be known as 
the great partridge year. There are few parallels to the general 
increase of this most engaging and most sporting bird. Favour- 
able weather, the new activity of the plough and perhaps the limita- 
tions of sport have helped to fill the fields with coveys. 


Silver Trees 

A very welcome Christmas and New Year's card from South Africa, 
containing a few pressed flowers and leaves, gives evidence that 
Capetown, like Westmorland and the New Forest, is suffering from 
the excessive planting of regimented and alien fir trees. One of the 
loveliest trees in the world, the Witteboom or Silver Tree, is found 
only in the neighbourhood of Table Mountain (where General Smuts 
is so fond of taking botanical walks). “The silvery silky hairs,” 
writes a Capetown botanist, “covering the leaves, are closely 
pressed down and overlapping to prevent the leaves being dried by 
the continuous sun, .. . In rainy weather these hairs are lifted and 
show the pale green surface of the leaves.” I can bear witness to 
the almost continuous variation of beauty in this tree. It “shifts 
the light anew” more brightly than any of our poplars or willows ; 
and both the male and female trees put on also a certain charm of 
flower. Have any attempts been made to grow it in our Riviera of 
the South-West? Incidentally I have seen gum trees growing freely 
even on the heavy land of Essex where they were planted by an 
ardent admirer of South African as well as American botany. In 
my own garden I have been astonished by the rapid growth of 
the cryptomeria, grown direct from seed brought from New Zealand. 


Wooding 

We are a wasteful people and are trying to cure ourselves as 
never before in our history; but the efforts have not been generally 
extended to the saving of wood. In parts of France even the prunings 
of the popular poplar trees (which incidentally are among the worst 
of all woods for burning) are so freely used as almost to supply the 
place of peat in Ireland. England is more generally sprinkled with 
trees than perhaps any other country in the world. Belts, hedgerows 
and even open fields could supply timber ; but for the most part 
the trees are left till they collapse; and when they collapse they 
may encumber the ground for a generation or so. The country 
folk are doing more “ wooding,” as they call it, than is common, 
and you see even perambulators burdened with boughs. But, it is 
needless to say, there is no sort of organisation, and no help is 
rendered either officially or by those who have tools and transport, 
that might make the immense supply available. One of the 
advantages of the wood fire is that it helps to use up the very 
small coal which is often wasted, even by the poorest. The harvesting 
of this unwanted wood might well be worth the notice of the county 
agricultural executives on whom farming and rural economy are 
to depend more and more. 


In the Garden 

Women’s Institutes (which are spending more and more of their 
energy on intensive horticulture) are doing excellent work, in 
co-operation with leading seedsmen, in distributing cheap packets 
of the best vegetable seed. They avoid the waste entailed by the 
too wide make-up of most collections of seeds and have much 
increased production in village gardens. As seed will be hard to 
get, it should be secured early and used economically. Among seeds 
that we ought to save for ourselves are all sorts of beans and peas 
and vegetable marrow. Carrot does not always ripen well and it 
often crosses with the wild carrot, a very common weed. Touching 
marrows, enquiries have reached me on the meaning and use of 
“squash.” It generally means in America pumpkin ; and squash pi¢ 
is a favourite dish; but marrows furnish a good squash pie, 
especially if kept for some while ; and they may be kept till February 
or even March. W. Beach THOMas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Sixteenth Century Astrologer 


Nostradamus, or the Future Foretold. By James Laver. (Collins. 
12s. 6d.) 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI, a woman far from wanting in ability, was 
notably superstitious, even for her own gullible age. She gathered 
to herself every sort and degree of humbug. Spellbinders and 
forecasters are usually both deceived and deceiving, nor need we 
debate which prevailed in Michel de Notre Dame or Nostradamus 
(1503-66), her most famous charlatan. He was born near Avignon, 
and he wrote the prophecies with which this book deals in a 
jargon strongly affected by his native speech, the langue d’oc. 
They consisted of some thousands of lines of jingle, so contracted 
and contorted that most of them yield no plain meaning and 
many cannot be construed. Oracles always avail themselves of 
the advantage—to themselves—of cryptic language, but Nostra- 
damus imposed the additional burden of a lingo which is really 
no language at all. These phrases that mean nothing can be 
interpreted as meaning anything. What is significant about them, 
or rather about the world into which they were delivered, is that 
they are so often reprinted and still attract attention. These facts 
are for the social psycho-pathologist, but the reviewer is puzzled 
that Mr. Laver finds this gibberish worth his scholarly attention. 

Nostradamus was a medical man trained at Montpellier, where 
the positive element of instruction was, at that time, astrology. 
This pseudo-science demands at least an appreciable knowledge 
of the heavens and a considerable, if misguided, effort of the 
mind. Nostradamus does not show that he either possessed the 
one or made the other. His medical writings deal with hackneyed 
recipes, the fatigued medical currency of his day. They may be 
paralleled from a hundred of his contemporaries of the fifth rank. 
Mr. Laver claims that “he was in possession of some kind of 
disinfectant, for we hear much from his early biographers of a 
mysterious powder which he used to purify the air.” Those 
familiar with sixteenth-century medicine are weary of that secret, 
claimed by or for nearly every author of a medical book. Nostra- 
damus was of Jewish descent, but there is no evidence that his 
forebears possessed any Jewish learning. From what is known of 
them it is most unlikely that they did. His parents were certainly 
without it, and had, moreover, both embraced Christianity. He 
was an extremely devout Catholic, violently opposed to Protestant 
claims. Mr. Laver, in suggesting that he may have derived some 
of his knowledge from the Cabbalah, underrates the extreme tech- 
nical difficulty of that literature. It is, indeed, excessively im- 
probable that Nostradamus had any effective Jewish knowledge 
whatever. 

Assuming real knowledge of the future, as is possessed by men 
of science—“ savoir afin de prévoir”—there is no worse medium 
for conveying it than highly condensed versification in a multi- 
lingual jargon. Imagine an astronomer using this form to expound 
the comparatively simple sequence of such phenomena as eclipses! 
How it works for the more complex sequences of history can be 
gleaned from an example, the first chosen by Mr. Laver to illus- 
trate our island story: 

“Le Jeune nay au regne Britannique, 
Qu’aura le pére mourant recommandé, 
Iceluy mort, Lonole donra topique, 

Et a son fils le regne demandé.” 

These lines Mr. Laver thus interprets: “The young prince 
born (nay, né) to rule over Britain and who was recommended by 
his dying father (Darnley did in. fact recommend his own infant 
son to the fidelity of the Scottish lords), he (the future James VI 
of Scotland and James I of England) being dead, Lonole will make 
speeches (topique means rhetorical commonplace) and will demand 
(or take over) the government from his son.” 

“That seems sufficiently plain, but who was Lonole? The 
word is an anagram for Olleon, from Olludn, the present participle 
of the verb Ollumai, to destroy. Olleon is therefore the Destroyer. 
But had Nostradamus something else in mind? Oll-Oliver? 
Ward points out that Olleon is the anagram of ‘ Ole Nol,’ which 
is as near as a Frenchman might be expected to get to the ‘ Old 
Noll’ of popular speech.” 

Mr. Laver here asks, “ What is all this juggling with names, 
these Greek words turned inside out, these anagrams that mean 
two things at once? Do they not rather destroy than reinforce 
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any possible belief in the prophetic powers of this Provengal who 
apparently knew so much yet would not express himself clearly? ” 
The answer to this rhetorical question is, we fear, in the affirma- 
tive. As much sense can be drawn from nursery rhymes. The 
adventures of Jack and Jill and their broken crown refer to well- 
known events in the lives of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 
The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe was the Mother Country 
and her children the Colonies and Dominions. The Giant of 
Jack the Giant-Killer who smelt the blood of an Englishman was 
surely friend Adolf. With the help of Cabbalah and Greek, 
Hebrew and Teutonic roots all sorts of meanings can be drawn 
from Hey Diddle Diddle. The grandfather of the author of that 
rhyme, like most people’s grandfather, was certainly a Jew 
because the phrase, transcribed into Hebrew, can (nearly) be given 
a meaning! That way madness lies! To the reviewer it is a 
matter of regret that Mr. Laver’s enquiring mind and undeniable 
learning, industry and literary powers have been at work in so 
barren a field. CHARLES SINGER. 


Russia Against Hitler 
Russia Fights On. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. HIinbus is probably the best living interpreter of Soviet 
Russia to the Anglo-Saxon world. Born in Russia, and of course 
Russian-speaking, he has lived since his boyhood in America, 
and gained there, among other things, practical agricultural 
experience which enables him to speak with both authority and 
sympathy of the great agricultural experiment (though the experi- 
mental stage is well past by now) which Russia has launched in 
the collectivisation of the farms. All this without objectivity, so 
comparatively rare a virtue in writers on post-1917 Russia, would 
be worth little, but Mr. Hindus is singularly just in his judge- 
ments. He makes no attempt to conceal the cost paid for the 
revolution in agriculture—at least a million kulak families liqui- 
dated, a famine in which at least three million people perished 
—any more than he does to gloss over the apparent subservience 
to Germany ushered in by the pact of August, 1939, the violent 
denunciation by the controlled Moscow Press of the British 
and French aggressors, the recognition given to the Iraqi rebel 
Rashid Ali and the rupture of diplomatic relations with the 
countries, even including Yugoslavia, that were Hitler’s victims. 
He might, perhaps, have discussed a little more explicitly Stalin’s 
motives in the conclusion of the Pact, though an explanation is 
very broadly suggested in the statement that silently, from the 
moment the Pact was concluded, a heavy increase in the appro- 
priations for defence-expenditure set in. Germany was always 
the enemy, but Russia, with a century and a half of leeway to 
make up, had to buy what time she could by what means she 
could. 

In his vivid and convincing picture of the Russia of today (it is 
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a pity that references to religion in Russia are almost totally 


absent) Mr. Hindus supplies reasons why Russia can never be 
conquered by Hitler. His book, of course, was written before 
the present advance of the Soviet armies began, and he is 
prepared to contemplate a retreat to the Urals or beyond, but 


in the territories occupied there could, he is convinced, be 
every class of the population 


even 
no acquiescence in Nazi rule, where 
—the collective farmers, the workers, the Jews, the Cossacks, 
the Ukrainians—has its own well as the reasons 
common to the whole country, for resisting to the death. And 
in Russia’s capacity for guerilla warfare Mr. Hindus, on grounds 
: faith 

But our greater and more 
collaborator in 


reasons, as 


which he specifies clearly, has an inft 

That is Russia in relation to the war. 
enduring concern should be with Russia as a 
peace. For that reason the picture Mr. Hindus draws of the 
Russia that has got through its revolution-throes and settled 
down in a sobriety enlivened by the zest of youth (a third of the 
workers in Russian factories are under 23) to its new way of life 
is of special value. It is not a Communist country—Mr. Hindus 
is emphatic about that—but a country in which there are 
enormous inequalities in earnings, in which homes, furniture and 
jewellery as well as clothes may be privately owned, and money 
may be saved or invested (in Government bonds) and bequeathed 
by will. Mr. Hindus is a convinced believer in collectivisation, 
not only because of the revolution in production due to large- 
scale farming and the mechanisation that makes it possible, but 
because by no other means could up-to-date methods be forced 
on the backward and innately conservative peasant. The con- 
current change in the intellectual life of the villages is vividly 
illustrated by one example. Bobrovo, in the Kursky region, had, 
in the old days, a parish school and not one university student. 
“Now 22 of its young people are in the university, 800 are in 
the elementary and middle schools, 262 men and women borrow 
books in the public library and 329 receive newspapers and 
magazines. And Bobrovo is only an average village, and not 
4n outstandingly progressive province.” 

We cannot afford not to understand such a country as this, 
or to neglect so good a guide to understanding as Mr. Hindus’ 
illuminating book. Witson Harris. 


, An Artist 


Edited by John Redwald. 
1§s.) 


Cézanne: Letters. (Bruno Cassirer and 


Faber and Faber. 


Reavers of Mr. Huxley’s Grey Eminence—his most recent and 
most impressive book—will remember his conclusion that only 
the Saint can serve and save mankind, that the Saint’s complete 
devotion to God can alone leaven human imperfection suffi- 
ciently to make some sort of real civilisation attainable. He shows 
his historical figure Pére Joseph becoming Richelieu’s political 
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right-hand man and, untrue to his original dedication, helping to 
bring about and to prolong the Thirty Years’ War, causing 
untold misery to countless men and women. Father Joseph was 
called and found wanting ; but here in Cézanne’s letters we may 
read the history of a man who was called and remained true. 
Today most people, like Mr. Huxley, have more sympathy with 
the saint than the artist. Saints seem rare and artists plentiful 
actually, the one has always been as rare as the other) ; also there 
is a revulsion from man and from nature (a backwash from the 
idealism of the Romantic movement) which is to some extent a 
revival of the old Christian heresy that nature (including man) 
is evil and has to be redeemed. 

To such heretics—who have all wandered from the primal 
source—the love of God seems quite other than the love of 
nature or of man. But this is not the teaching of the true saint 
or the true artist. To them the saying of Jesus: “Consider the 
lilies of the field points the way to that union with 
God which Father Joseph sought in vain by self-flagellation, selt- 
denial and mortification of the body. Not that the approach to 
God is thereby made any easier. It is only necessary to read 
these letters of Cézanne, extending from the year 1858 to the 
year of his death 1906, to realise that the artist’s love of nature 
can be as exacting as the saint’s love of God. An incessant, 
laborious, body and mind-racking devotion to nature was the 


source of Cézanne’s painting. In October, 1866, at the age of 
27, he is already writing to Zola: 
“_. You «now all pictures painted inside in the studio, will 


never be as good as the things done outside. When out-of-door 
scenes are represented, the contrasts between the figures and the 
ground is astounding. . I see some superb things and I shall 
have to make up my m.nd only to do things out-of-doors’ 


In the same month he writes: 

“TI do not know whether you will be of my opinion, and 1 
shall not change for that, but I am beginning to see that art 
for art’s sake is a mighty humbug; but this is entre nous.” 

Cézanne did not work for fame or money; in his lifetime he 
acquired neither, but he knew what he was doing; “I am begin- 
ning to consider myself stronger than all those around me,” he 
writes to his mother in 1874, and to Zola in 1879 he says: 
“Nature puts the greatest obstacles in my way.” Neglected, 
even ridiculed, he persisted in his course, and it is significant 
that he knew who were the genuine artists among his contempo- 
raries. “I despise all living painters except Monet and Renoir,” 
he writes in 1902, “and I wish to achieve success through work.” 
But by “ success ” Cézanne did not mean success with the public, 
or the art dealers and collectors; he meant only success in achiev- 
ing in his painting that union with nature which is the fruit of a 
pure and profound love. As late as 1903 he is writing to 
Vollard : ; F 

“TI have made some progress. Why so late and with such 
difficulty? Is art really a priesthood that demands the pure in 
heart who must belong to it entirely? ” 

Cézanne’s letters are neither brilliant nor witty; they tell us 
nothing of what was happening in France or Europe between 
1858 and 1906; they are only the record of a great passion— 

“T am old and ill anu I have sworn to myself to die painting, 
rather than to go under in the debasing paralysis which threatens 
old men who are dominated by passions that coarser their senses. 
. . . After a whole day working to overcome the difficulties of 
producing after nature I feel, when the evening comes, the need 
for rest, and my mind has not the clarity necessary to write 
letters.” 

The mystery of a gift and a dedication ef this kind—to which 
only the word “genius” is appropriate—is not to be explained 
by a reading of these letters, but it is to be felt there by the 
uncorrupted in heart. In his old age Cézanne used to be driven 
daily to the spot where he had found a motif, and he stayed 
there painting till evening. On October 20th, 1906, his sister 
writes to Cézanne’s son: 

“Your father has been ili since Monday. He remained 
outside in the rain for several hours, he was brought back in a 
laundry cart; and two men had to carry him up to his bed. 
The next day early in the morning he went into the garden to 
work at a portrait of Vallier under the lime-tree, he came back 
dying.” 

So the greatest painter of modern times died, as he had lived, 
painting Nature. Unlike Father Joseph, his was a creative not 
a destructive love, and it endured to the end. 

W. J. Turner. 
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Ten Angels 


Swearing .... 


or, To-morrow’s Politics 


by FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


* Francis Williams has fired off in forthright English 
a pungently phrased broadside aimed straight at the 
great heart of the people.”—Times Educ. Sup. 

“ Not a page in it which does not raise an issue of 
importance; and it is rare for the issue to be raised 
without pungent and effective discussion .. . essen- 
tially a plea that we should take democratic institu- 
tions seriously.”,-—Harold Laski. 
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One of the great 
books of our day 


Rebecca West's 


BLACK LAMB AND 
GRE¥ FALCON 


“It will be treasured in the great tradi- 
tion of English studies of other countries, 
with Bryce and Mackenzie, Wallace and 
Doughty.”—New York Herald Tribune 


“This book, like others in its class, 
such as T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom and C. M. Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta, is not a mere record, however 
fine, of travel or adventure. It is 
superbly disguised personal confession. 
—The New Yorker 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 

During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annual Premium income of 
over £1,800,000, 

Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 





A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible today. Life Assur- 
ance Agents or other interested parties are invited 
to register their names now for a presentation copy 
when the volume is published. 
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England and the Sea 


A. Williamson. 


SPECTATOR 


The Ocean in English History. By J Oxford 


University Press. 10s 


The Merchant Service Today. By Leslie Howe. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 4s. 6d 

Atlantic Front. By Basil Woon Preface by the Rt. Hon. A. V. 
Alexander, M.P., First Lord of the Admiralty. Peter Davies. 
10s. 6d. 

Any alert and serious historical book steadies one during the 

slow anxiety of a modern war. Lives, trees and history may have 


a pattern, but they all grow, within laws of growth, unpredictably. 
Asiatic glamour drew Europeans across the Atlantic. Cabot, 
setting out of Bristol in 1497, sighted what was probably Nova 
Scotia, and thought it was the Asiatic mainland, “ the territory 
of the Grand Khan.” Here, in a discovery then unprofitable, 
Starts a thread in the untidy twine of cause that leads to U-boats 
attacking convoys in the Atlantic in 1941. But attacking English 
and not Spanish convoys. Why? Because, says Mr. Williamson, 


Spain had not “the makings of an industrial counrry.” Spain 
had maritime energy, but no abundance of natural wealth. 
“It is one of the paradoxes of modern history that, while 


Spain produced in her colonies the precious metals that expanded 
capital and credit in all Europe, she herself was always on the 
verge of bankruptcy and had never the wherewithal to vital.ve her 
industries.” 
England had ; and English development shows how English sea- 
power and English production influenced each other to and fro. 
Wealth was needed to expand industrial productions. Ships 
trading overseas had provided wealth. Energetic and exceptional 
production made “unimpeded disposal, without any restriction, 
imperative ”; and, according to Mr. Williamson, “it is probably 
true that the industrial supremacy of nineteenth-century England 
would never have come into being without the antecedent supre- 
macy of the Navy that won Trafalgar.” 

The excellent use of Mr. Williamson’s book now 1s that it 
explains some of the rings and lines of growth leading us all 
into this war, the third of the great neck-or-nothing conflicts of 
modern civilisation The first, the Napoleonic War, we won, Mr. 
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Williamson says, through an efficient fleet ; wealth “ ill-distributed 
but unprecedented in bulk and resilience to disaster”; and a 
“tradition of statesmanship, an instinctive strategy, guiding even 
mediocre men to do the right thing, bred from two centuries of 
familiarity with the whole earth as a field of play.” The stakes 
were enormous. Defeat in the Napoleonic War “would have 
brought economic collapse, the starvation of millions, political and 
social revolution.” The vulnerability had been caused by oceanic 
enterprise, but so had the means of overcoming that vulnerability, 
There Mr. Williamson leaves it, too alert to go beyond his 
evidence and become astrologer or prophet. After such a book as 
this, or as Thorstein Veblen’s Imperial Germany and the Indus- 
trial Revolution, which I had in mind as I read it, one is left with 
a query. Mr. Williamson for England and Veblen for Germany 
show groups of men blindly going along in a changing process 
which they partly make, but over which they have little control, 
Do we only flatter ourselves if we think we are beginning to have 
enough knowledge to do away with lusts and concepts like power 
and advantage, and to mitigate blindness with control? Can a 
chairman of directors sit down with a commissar to devise good, 
and not merely to escape from danger? Well, we shall see. 

Mr. Woon’s Atlantic Front is a book occasioned by the war, 
Mr. Howe’s Merchant Service Today a book planned before the 
war, but both fit in here well. They show the immediate process 
going on. Types of ship, routes, cargoes, fuel, docks, ship- 
building, crews—Mr. Howe’s business is to explain such things 
straightforwardly, and Mr. Woon’s business to explain how ably 
and resolutely men of the Merchant Navy do their key-work in 
war-time. Both books are rather too long, both, though good, 
wou'd boil down into better pamphlets, and would then act as 
home propaganda more effectively. Question: How can you square 
the public policy of winning a war with charging, for a propa- 
ganda book blessed by the First Lord and written with help from 
the various Ministries, the large sum of half a guinea? Answer: 
Consult the publisher, the author, the system of profits, and the 
last two hundred years. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


The Fate of Yugoslavia 


Balkan Racket. By C. F. Melville. (Jarrolds. 2s. 6d.) 


Balkan Racket is what it sounds like: an account of recent Yugo- 
slav politics told in the detective-story manner by the author 
of Guilty Frenchmen (13th thousand). The book might equally 
well have been called Guilty Yugoslevs, although a certain 
number of guilty Italians, Germans, Frenchmen and Englishmen 
make contributory appearances. The story is the downfall of the 
Yugoslav State, from the murder of King Alexande: in Marseilles 
1934) to the Italo-German occupation (1941); the dramatis 
personae are gangsters, assassins, quis!ings and corrupt political 
cliques. The surprise of the book is a shrewd and sober portrait 
of Prince Paul whom one might have expected to find in the role 
of chief villain ; the author knew Prince Paul and for once allows 
his humanity to control his sense of the melodramatic. But on: 
looks in vain for any appreciation of a better man—of Dr. Maéek, 
the Croat leader, for example, or Father KoroSec, who did s0 
much to bring the Slovenes into the Yugoslav State. The Croats 
are represented here only by their gunmen ; and practically the 
only reference to the Slovenes runs as follows: “ The Slovenes, 
also loyal, were cut off...” Also loyal! No doubt, like the 
detective writers, the author of Balkan Racket takes for granted 
the loyalty of the majority of mankind; but he must not be 
surprised if some people, reading his book, are left with the 
impression that Yugoslavia is as full of thugs as the Chicago of 
detective fiction is full of gangsters. This does no service either 
to historical truth or the Yugoslav cause. 
JULIAN HAMMERSLEY. 


English Latinists 


Poems in Latin. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 


Mr. Sparrow and his publishers must be congratulated on the 
appearance of this charming little book, and it is clear that 
they have not been troubled by any shortage of paper, for some 
pages contain an epigram or stanza of two or four lines with 
the rest blank. It is a delight to handle. 

Mr. Sparrow makes clear at once in his preface what his book 
is not. It consists of original poems in Latin, only, by British 
writers, and eschews translations. The latter perhaps demand 


By John Sparrow. 
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The Caldec ott 


Community 


- 
Asks for help from every lover of a child 
By THE EARL OF LYTTON 


eX 
e/ 
eX 


BBR 


if CALDECOTT 

& COMMUNITY is a 
‘ hoarding school 
in the country 


for boys and from 
“ broken ” homes—that is 
to say, homes which have 
become unhappy or difh- 
cult owing to the death 
or incapacity of one of the 
parents or other domestic 
trouble which disturbs the 
normal home life of the 
child 

Caldecott has no endow- 
ment, no State grant, and 
the fees paid by the parents 
are far from sufficient to 
cover the cost of housing, 
feeding and teaching. The 
gap has to be filled from 
charitable sources, and up 


girls 


to the outbreak of war 
substantial sums were 
raised annually for us by 


organised entertainments, 
a source of income neces- 
sarily stopped by the war. 

Almost every war ex- 
perience-has been ours at 
Caldecott. At first, situated 
at Maidstone, our children 
had months of sleeping 
and teaching in cellars; 
then the military gradually 


deprived us of our pre- 
mises, and in January, 
1941, we had to move to 


far-away Dorset. 

Extra boarders, extra 
work and_ responsibility 
have been showered upon 
us. For instance, the Home 
Office and the Board of 
Education send us “ diffi- 
cult” cases for which they 
are respectively respon- 
sible. 

The Founder and educa- 
tional genius of the school, 
Miss’ Rendel, struggles 
valiantly with the difficul- 
ties the War has created. 
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The Governing Body do 
their utmost to relieve her 
of financial anxiety, but in 
spite of all effort, debts 
mount up alarmingly. 

Such an institution must 
r Its list of Patrons 
and the support of Govern- 
ment Departments show 
how highly it is regarded 
nationally. Above all, it is 
work badly needed, for a 
tvpe of child especially 
deserving, and at present 
Caldecott is the only 
schoo] dealing successfully 
with this problem. 

So, through a Yorkshire- 
man’s kindness, we make 
this public Appeal to child- 
lovers wherever this great 
Newspaper circulates. 

Of your bounty, I ask 
you to spare a mite for 
Caldecott. The work is 
great, the need is great, 
and I hope the response 
to this Ap al will be great 
too. Further particulars, if 
required, will be sent you 
on request. 

This is an Appeal to the 
heart of every child-lover. 
Will you, please, help us 
not only to dissipate the 
rising shadow of debt, but 
to carry on and to extend 
our very worthy work? 

Kindly address your 
notes or cheques to me, 
The Earl of Lytton, Calde- 
cott Community, Hyde 
Heath, Wareham, Dorset. 
Everything will be most 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Thank you, very sin- 
cerely, 


go on, 


~*~ 





THe Rev. A. HERBERT Gray, 


Richt Hon. 
HORDER, G.C.V.O., M.D. 

GENERAL SiR KENNETH 
WIGRAM, G.C.B., 
D.s.0, 


C.B.E., 


Chairman of the Council: 
THe Right HON. EArt OF LYTTON, K.G., P.C., 
Hon. Treasurer and Hon, Secretary to the Council: 
W. Vincent RENDEL, Esq. 
Miss L. M. RENDEL, 
(ex-officio members of the Council) 


G.C.S.1., G.C.1LE, 


Miss E. Davigs 
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Percy Dalton, Esq., 
Leeds, nationally known as President of the record- breaking 


War Weapons 
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FREE TRADE 
and 
NO COMPROMISE 


Free Trade, private enterprise and 
keen competition developed the finest 
qualities of the British people. They 
bred a race of great craftsmen, quality 
traders and Master men. 


What has Protection done? 


It has led to high prices and monopolies. 
It leads on to “Planned Industry” 
and regimentation. These are the 
economics of Poverty. 


You donotlike Regimentation? 


Then back to Free Trade is the only 
way. There can be no compromise. 
e 
The FREE TRADE LEGION has issued 
a Manifesto asking for a return to Free 
Trade, regardless of the policies of other 

Nations. 

@ Send for the Manifesto to:— 
Commander Geoffrey Bowles, 
Honorary Secretary, 

38 Bedford Street, 

Strand, London, W.C.2 
Money contributions will be welcome. 


President : Major Hon. L. H. Cripps, C.B.E. 
id 
The FREE TRADE LEGION stands for 
FREE TRADE ¢ RETRENCHMENT 
REFORM 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
and SANCTITY of CONTRACT 
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Aspects of an Industry 





COAL FROM NEWCASTLE 


HE Poet Laureate, once a sailor before the mast, has 
immortalised the “ dirty British coaster with its salt-caked 


smoke-stack"’ and its cargo of Tyne coal. In the chain of 
delivery of coal from the pit face to the domestic hearth and 
factory furnace, not the least hazardous link is the coasting 
collier. Honour to our coasting seamen, from whatever port 
they may ply, and to those who in normal times go farther 
afield with British coal. Honour, too, to our great army of 
miners, working hundreds of feet below ground — often in 
discomfort, always in danger — denied the sunlight and the 
open air. Less recognised is the fundamental part which the 
British chemical industry plays in coal mining. Were it not 
for the chemist very little coal would be brought to the surface 
at an economic cost. Explosives are used in pit sinking, road- 
making, ripping and brushing work, as well as in the actual 
coal-getting. Coal mines are of two kinds —“ open light” 
mines, which are not dusty or gassy, in which either black 
powder or explosives may be used ; and “safety lamp” mines 
in which it is compulsory to use only explosives known as 
* Permitteds "’, specially designed to prevent gas or dust from 
igniting. The range of these is so comprehensive that all types 
of stone and coal, hard or soft, may be adequately treated. 
“Permitted ” explosives must always be fired by means of an 
electric detonator and their use is today made still safer 
by a sheathing consisting of a mixture which blankets and 
cools the gases arising in the shot-firing. British chemical 
research in explosives contributes not only to the ease and 


economy with which coal is produced, but to the safety 


and well-being of the men who work in our mines. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
London | S.W.l 
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more ingenuity, but the former are more likely to have the 
inspiration of the Muse, and some of these indeed are apparently 
up to all classical standards: such are the specimens from Vincent 
Bourne and the Lucretilis of W. J. Cory, and the single poem 
by Dr. Inge, which is affecting in the highest degree. The pieces 
from Lionel Johnson seem to me to fall between classical and 
mediaeval models, and not quite to satisfy ¢ither ideal; and I 
should have liked to begin with a few extracts from mediaeval 
writers: Archbishops Langton and Pecham, and some of the 
unidentified writers whose works were published under the name 
of Archdeacon Walter Map ; humorous verse, in which English 
writers in Latin have excelled, is indeed hardly represented. 

Housman’s lines to Moses Jackson are rightly included. 
Housman did not write Latin verse with ease, and took no 
great pleasure in doing so; but this poem shows what he could 
do if he tried and is perfect in classical form. If any reader 
of this book would like to add one more to the epitaphs (not in 
verse) which conclude the volume, let him on his next visit 
to Cambridge go to the ante-chapel of Trinity College and copy 
down the inscription on the memorial tablet to Housman, com- 
posed by a mutual friend of Housman’s and mine. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Fiction 

English Story. Second Series. Edited by Woodrow and Susan 
Wyatt. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Boo. By Peter de Polmay. (Secker and Warburg. 8s.) 
Blind Messenger. By Joanna Cannan. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
You Can't Be Too Careful. By H. G. Wells. (Secker and Warburg. 
9s.) 

English Story, making on its wrapper the arbitrary claim to be 
a collection of work “by the best contemporary short story 
writers,” and containing nevertheless nothing from such names 
as Elizabeth Bowen, H. E. Bates, Kay Boyle, William Saroyan 
or Ernest Hemingway, is for all that an entertaining volume, and 
reaches a high average of good or promising work. Two of its 
contributors are widely known—James Hanley, whose tale, The 
Brothers, has a masterliness and ease which mark it off from 
such juvenile efforts as those placed directly fore and aft of it 
here ; and Dorothy Richardson, of “stream of consciousness ” 
fame, who in Tryst shows the youngsters how not to write a 
very good story, and, indeed, goes the length of parodying the 
Dorothy Richardson school. “But there was something else. 
Something besides just sniffing the air. Urgent. 
itself.” A passage like that recalls to us many of the major 
literary sins of the last twenty years. Yet the story is felicitous 
in theme and shape; its defects are in the poetic gush of the 
central part and in perilous touches of sentimental whimsy. 
Descriptive simplicity would have allowed more elbow-room to 
the tale’s real content, which nevertheless reveals itself as true 
and moving. 

Thére are other good stories. Mr. Kenneth Gee displays a 
still somewhat slackly managed talent for mood and atmosphere ; 
Mr. Alun Lewis only spoils a very true and steady piece of work 
in its concluding thirteen lines. Miss Elizabeth Kyle and Mr. 
Glyn Jones both succeed in different manners of vivid picturesque- 
ness. Many of the stories are by Welsh writers, and for the 
most part they do honour to modern Anglo-Welsh writing. 

Boo surprised me by compelling me to read it right through 
with speculative interest. I was uncertain of the legitimacy of a 
novel about a mindless boy, who can only say “Boo” and 
“Chocs” and “ Bonjour.” But Mr. de Polnay handles his idea 
very reasonably, and with neither too much nor too little tender- 
ness. Naturally, we are left throughout completely outside the 
entity of Boo; and the only plea which his author can offer for 
the woman who loves him enough to marry him—she was a tired, 
fairly intelligent woman with a bad habit of getting drunk—was 
that she “felt completely at peace with him he doesn’t 
worry, he doesn’t get upset about things as we do he has 
no complexes he is whole. We aren’t whole.” It is a 
fallacious argument, and an uneasy situation, and it ends, as it 
had to, with Boo’s death. But the characters are alive and 
rational and sensitive, and Mr. de Polnay’s talents carry the 
whole thing off much more agreeably than one might suppose. 

Blind Messenger is the kind of novel that has been written 
very many times before, but not usually with as much sanity 
and chilly realism as Miss Cannan has employed. It takes a 
young man from Oxford, “the adorable dreamer,” in his last 
term of 1914, through war, early marriage, schoolmastering, 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 148 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 


orrect solution of this week's crossword puzz le to be opened. Envelopes she 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the 
and shoula be received not later than first post on Tuesday week 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow 

ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise 
are surcharged on delivery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepte dj 
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ACROSS 


Exultation from the barnyard on the 


me with premeditated welcomes ” 
(Shakespeare) (5) 


13. Of which Suckling’ s fond lover was 
croquet lawn (9). guilty (9). 
5. Music in the hands (5). 15. It may be nothing to you, but it’s 
8. “* The ———- of heraldry, the pomp of love to some people (3 
power ” (Gray) (5). 16. Barge rims turn into it (9). 
9. This is not the quarry of Shikar (9). 17. Charles Villiers (8). 
11. Even the brave bow down to it (9). 19. One doesn’t get this with central 
12. She won't be all right like this (5). heating (5). 
13. The little officer is shipshape. 20. Miserable about a musical instru- 
14. Followers (9). ment (7). 
18. Lifted by old soldiers when taking a 22. This is good for a pound (6). 
breather (9). 24. “ I'll be an auditor; An - too per 
21. A saintly head (4). haps, if I see cause ” (Shakespeare) 
23. “And the midnight moon is weav- (5). 
ing Her bright ——— o’er the deep ” 26. He came to town (s). 
(Byron) (5). 


This sets a standard in the garden 
and appears to have the power to 
rule (2 words) (6, 3). 

27. In his case, turning in is not synony- 
mous with going to bed (9). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 146 





28. It may afford great protection (5). 

29. Blush just when one might have 
been expected to turn pale (5) 

30. One might reasonably expect them to 
be god-daughters (9). 

DOWN 

1. He gets a taxi to turn up (5) 

2. Being knowledgeable about the shore. 

3. Sometimes misty and fruitful. 

4. Paradoxically, to get a man in his 


supporters must do it to his 
opponent’s (7). 

. Our cab is turned into animal. 

. Do futurists wear it? (5). 

. They should have a place in the sun. 


“ Great clerks have purposed To 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 23rd 


The winner of Crossword No. 146 is the Rev. F. I. Nelson Wright, 
Hawtreys, Llangedwyn Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
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A Memorial 
Significant of Courage 


designed after an Old 
English Tree-Cross Ledger. 
Carved in durable York- 
shire Stone, £48, Erected. 


“A Stone of Remembrance” with Book of Inscriptions 


Booklet 
and Verses (48 pp.) POST FREE. 


MAILE & SON LTD., 367, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 
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Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Foundei 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 











YOURAGE AND MODERN WEAPONS are 

/ slowly but surely defeating the common enemy 
—tuberculosis. The death rate has been halved in 
a generation, largely owing to the work of the 
Brompton Hospital. But new subscribers are needed 
to take the place of those who have passed on. Will 
you help with a Donation and Legacy? The 
___ Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 





Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








WINTER 
SALE 


Library Books in good 


condition are offered at 


BARGAIN PRICES 
from 1/6, 2/6, 5/- 


Write for Catalogue 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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fatherhood and headmasvering, into the present war. All the 
usual trials of middle-class life are there, and all are served up 
plainly, without illusion. Many people will find themselves in 
the book, will shiver a little, and refuse recognition. 

But Mr. Wells begs us all to recognise ourselves in his new 
homo sub-sapiens, Edward Albert Tewler, though he knows very 
well we will refuse to, and would really rather find our own 
portrait in poor young Boo himself than in this dreadful silly 
guy presented to us, most elaborately, by the sage. The sage is 
in a very bad temper indeed, and riding all his hobbyhorses, poor 
useful, faithful hacks, more savagely than of old. He finds very 
rude words for traditions and pronouncements which still persist 
in surviving his ukases. It seems a pity if all sweetness has 
been lost to this great novelist, all patience gone. For without 
them nothing effective will ever be done for poor homo sub- 
sapiens. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


Victory Begins at Home. 
7s. 6d.) 

Many reforms and improvements are needed in our social 
institutions ; and Dr. Gretton’s book gives a summary of some 
of them. He supports Miss Rathbone’s proposal of family allow- 
ances and Sir Daniel Hall’s programme for agriculture. He also 
accepts Mr. Colin Clark’s analysis of incomes, and suggests 
changes in taxation, in the medical services and in the appoint- 
ments of the clergy, as well as proposing the abolition of pre- 
paratory schools. All these may be desirable, but it is impossible 
to suppose that such changes can be introduced during the 
war; and although there is no doubt general agreement about 
the chief purposes which Dr. Gretton has in view, the difficulties 
begin in drafting legislation or in reorganising such functions as 
specialism in medicine. Although Great Britain would be better 
able to wage war if her social organisations had been reformed, 
the mere announcement of a programme of reform is not likely 
to secure victory. But there is a further difficulty in accepting 
the author’s argument. He seems to confuse public policy and 
personal virtue. It may be true that some people like what he 
called “ unhealthy drinks ”—not presumably stewed tea—and that 
the taste in wall-paper is not what it should be. But such things 
are of minor importance, and have very little connexion with 
public policy. Dr. Gretton is too much inclined to preach at 
the wicked who dance and drink claret. 


“Today's Bright Thought 





By G. H. Gretton Allen and Unwin. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
EVEN in war-time one can rely on New Year hopefulness as a 
factor in the stock markets. This week’s performance in 
Throgmorton Street certainly owes something to this kind of 
inspiration, although there are plenty of other good reasons why 
prices are creeping up. Weight of money will soon be heavily 
reinforced by the pay-out on the recently-requisitioned India 
loans, more and more companies are showing a remarkable 
aptitude for adjusting their organisation 10 war requirements, 
and even the developments in the Far East point to fuller 
production and higher earnings for other more fortunate areas. 
South America, for example, should do better this year and so 
should Canada. This is why the speculatively-minded are buy- 
ing such stocks as Brazil Traction and Canadian Pacific. This 
type of purchase looks like yielding a profit in 1942. 
FALL IN BANK PROFITS 

Nobody need be surprised that the banks’ published profit 
figures for 1941 are showing moderate falls compared with 
1940. While it is true that the banks had the use last year of 
substantially larger deposit resources, the very war-time condi- 
tions which created the additional deposits also led to a less 
remunerative disposition of bank assets and a further rise in 
expenses. Just how gross earnings were affected by these con- 
flicting influences it is impossible to tell, but allowing for heavier 
taxation and a natural reluctance in these times to give the 
slightest justification to those who accuse the banks of profiteer- 
ing, I regard the published figures as showing pretty much what 
one would expect. 

Net profit of the Westminster is down from £1,310,630 
to £1,189,696, but this still leaves a handsome margin over the 
18 per cent. dividend. Last year’s profits of the District Bank 
were £417,285, against £446,018 for 1940. Holders of the 
“A” and “C” shares again get 18} per cent., transfers to 
various funds are maintained and £17,600 is added to the carry 
forward. Martins Bank is also maintaining its dividend, share- 
holders getting 1§ per cent. as in each of the three preceding 
years. In this case profits are struck after deduction of tax 
on shareholders’ dividends. On this basis last year’s figure of 
£587,247 compares with £641,427 for 1940. 

A STEEL LIQUIDATION POINT 

My recent forecast that there would be enough in the 
Partington Steel liquidation to cover repayment in full of all 
three classes of preference capital is now fulfilled. Assets to 
be transferred to the liquidator will not merely enable preference 
holders to be paid out, but will leave a margin of something 
between £150,000 and £200,000 for the ordinary shares, the 
bulk of which are owned by Pearson and Knowles. 

This confronts the liquidator with two problems, one of 
deciding which shares, the Lancashire Steel preferences or the 
ordinaries, are to be allotted to which shareholders in Partington, 
the other of valuing the Lancashire Steel shares for this purpose. 
In these special circumstances I feel that Partington preference 
holders have every right to be told what are the liquidator’s 
intentions so that they can approve or disapprove. I agree, 
therefore, with the criticisms raised in some quarters against the 
board’s proposal that shareholders should be content to appoint 
the liquidator and give him carte blanche. 


TURNER AND NEWALL POSITION 


It is some consolation to stockholders in Turner and Newall, 
the asbestos combine, to know that in spite of the cut in 
dividend from 15 to 12} per cent. profits reached a record level. 
For the year to September 30th the actual] figure was £2,545,721, 
against £2,136,726 in the preceding year. But taxation absorbed 
£1,847,762, compared with £1,277,239, so that the net profit 
was £161,469 lower at £506,472. General reserve again gets 
£100,000, and total reserves appear in the consolidated balance- 
sheet at £5,809,471, against the total issued ordinary capital of 
£5,329,088. In his survey, Mr. Samuel Turner reminds stock- 
holders of the difficulties of labour shortage and rising costs. 





The fact that goods made of raw mazerials nm short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“My Invalid Wife has 
lived on Neave’s Food 
for 8 years.”’ 


(Extract from letter recently received) 
During this trying period the health of the 
invalid lady referred to above has been fully 





Wilh YOU 
in pos Ae “==> Ye 
ia FOR THIS SUM WILL TRAIN ONE 


BOY FOR THE ROYAL NAVY. 
BUT IF YOU CANNOT POST US 


is. £90, CAN YOU SEND NINETY | maintained. Neave's Food has brought her 
50 SHILLINGS, OR EVEN NINE, AS | safely through many bitter winters, and built 
y- ALL WILL HELP THIS WORLD up her resistance ta the illness that had 
us FAMOUS OLD SOCIETY TO CARE 


previously pulled her down. 

Doctors everywhere recommend Neave's Food 
for invalids and the aged because it is a com- 
plete diet in itself, and can be digested with 
ease even by the weakest person. If you find 
the present rationed diet inadequate for your 
needs, why not let Neave's Food build you up. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
a TO INVALIDS 
| KZ ia AND THE AGED 

ee ii, Neave's Food is made in the country 


under ideal conditions, and in order to 
ensure factory freshness 9 cash 
/ 
/ 


FOR AND EDUCATE 800 POOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS—WRITE NOW! 
fit 
th The General Secretary: 
of F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C, 


- The Shaftesbury Homes & 
> “ARETHUSA” 
he TRAINING SHIP 


-E~ 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
lat LONDON, W.C.2. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
Chairman & Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.t. 
Chairman of the “Arethusa’’ Committee : 
nk ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


to MANY OLD BOYS TRAINED IN THE “ ARETHUSA’’ ARE 

: SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF NEED. 

Don’t forget us, please, when making your Will. 
Legacies are most welcome. 






for every patient a 24-lb. with 
tin will be sent post free order 
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»ECOME a Non-Smo 
DB’ klet free. - RIDLeY B 
( YANCER SUFFERER 








ss. per week al pa 
maintain Funds for nour nt 
Please help. Jewellery grat ed. ¢ 
NATIONAL So ry For CANCER Retier, I < 
address, 2 (S) Chea Cot Cheam, Surre 
VY your counts) w 4 da urns Ss ul 
We give highest 


lend the money to the Government 
prices, —W ALLACE HEATON, Ltd., 127 New Bond St.,W.1, 
+ IVE THE CHILDREN BERMALINE Bread, and 
I so make sure they are getting the utmost nourish- 
ment. Delicious too. Ask your Baker or wiite Brr- 
MALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 
APPY Open-air Life in P.N.-E.U.woodland school, 
| girls 9 to Ir; exceptional music and French 
swimming, rhythmics, garde ning, housecrafts Qu alified 
staff. £15 per term inclusive. Write, Ht TRES 
Pounsley Farm, Blackboys, Sussex, 
i TERARY | ypewtg. promptly ex. MSS, carbon 
| 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFar.ane(C) 


The Study 906 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


ONOMARK. Confi. London Address, Letters 1 
\I directed im med. $8. p. a.—BM MONO323, W.C. 
aN YEAR EXHIBI ON. 
N Modern French Pictures, 
Contemporary English Art. 
Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—5.30, 
Pir RESH YOURSEL: n English Country. 
\ Descriptive List (3d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
t eopLe’s REFRESHMENT House AssocraTion. Ltp. 
t. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 
EL IEF Work by the Society of Friends is at home 


\ inthis war—in over 100 shelters and rest centres, 
in over 60 evacuee hostels and welfare schemes, Money 
js urgently needed.—War VicTIMsS RELIEF COMMITTEE 
A), Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 
Registered War Charity). 
QHOR r STORY WRITING 
» ) lesson of world-famous course 
Dept. 85P) Palace Gate, W.8 
\ *ANTED.—A lady to work for the 
Sailors’, and Airmen’s Families Assoc 
Good Accommodation in a Settlement can be 
weekly. Duties clerical and 


Send 6d. for specimen 
REGENT INSTITUTE 


Soldiers’, 
in Stepney. 
had for 
two guineas visiting ; 
weekends free 

Apply: - WARDEN, Ratcliff Settlement, E.14. 

’HEL’PDALr, MAXWELL & CODD, LTD., o1 
\\ 17.23 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, are pre- 
pared to purchase high-grade Pianos by any ma. er. Good 

es given. Blithner and Welmar preferred 


WwW: owner release, at reasonable price, Austin 

limousine for lady on important war work ?— 
Box A.854 

*RITING 4 WARTIME HOBBY The Half 


Fees Scheme of the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM is being extended in response to 
popular demand. Personal coaching is given by corre- 
spondence in Article and Story Writing and Poetry. No 
curtailment and no time limit. Make writing your 
Write for free 
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From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
2 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 


A DROP ON YOUR . HANDKERCHIEF 


AND SCHOLARSHIP 
HOOL YORK, 


EDUCATIONAL 
B OUTHAM »¢ 
) 


Examination in March for Scholarships of value trom 
£20 to £100. 
Entries by February 20th, Valuable Leaving Scholar- 


ships. Preparation for School and Higher Certificates 
1st M.B., Inter B.Sc., and University Scholarships. 

Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER, 
Kr ££ & ee CO L_ LEG SEB 

ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS 

The GOVERNORS of the F ETTES TRUST will 
in March next SELECT CANDIDATES for 
Examination for the Foundation in July, and 
ADMISSION to the College in September. The 


Number of Vacancies will probably be about Eight. 
The Boys elected are entitled to Board and Education 
Free of Charge. Candidates must be Children of 
Parents who are from innocent misfortune during their 
lives unable to give suitable education to their 
Children. or have died without ‘eaving sufficient funds 
for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and under 
Fourteen years of age complete on 15th July next. 
Aprlication to be made before 15th February to 
Mr. P. C. Smytue, W.S., 48, Castle Street, Edinburgh 
Clerk to the Governors who wil! supply Forms ot 
Application, &c. 
NO APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AFTER 
FEBRUARY CAN BE CONSIDERED 
Edinburgh, 3rd January, 1942. 
] ANGrORD GROVE »CHOOL 's now at Eywoop 
4 


own 


14th 


lirLey, HEREFORDSHIRE, in extremely healthy and 
beautifu’' surroundings. Swimming, riding and games. 
Froese DEPARTMENT [for Juniors. Advanced courses 
for other students in FOUR LANGUAGES THE ARTS, ARCHI- 
TECTURE MUSIC. DRESSMAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK. 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. A few bursaries avail- 


able fo particusarty = —4 children and those of 
Parents or %« ve servi el. Kington & 
UEEN’S "COLLEGE HARLEY STREET, W.1. 


Lent Term begins. January 14th, Matriculation 
and post-Matriculation work. Short and part-time 
courses for those aiming at specialised and responsible 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


Mors . vears’ Banking experiénce, 
nking the United Kingdom and world centres 
ith Austr 
Bra es throng) t Australia ind New 

Zealand and rr ndents in all parts of the 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.3. 


15 Carlos Place, W.1. 


dead Office : 


West End Agency: 








hildren, 7 to 10; 
hewrennya, all subjects, 
1ess.—Piddington 








HOSTER’S 

rRAINING COLLEGE 
( rse can now be taken at the 
ace, S.W.1, or The Hall, 
Lines on the borders of 


MRS 


SECRI TARIAI 





Rutland). 
For full Prospectus, apply to 
stephen’s Chambers rel egraph Street 
p* BLI¢ AND PREPARATORY 
YEAR BOOK. 
dificial book ot Headmasters’ Conference 
of Preparatory Schools. 
te Schools, Careers &c. 
10s. 6d. net. 
WEANE AND Sons, 31 Museum W.C.1 


— MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, YORK 


the Secretary St. 
E.C.2. 
SCHOOLS 


and Associa 
tion 


Consul! 


Street 


and EXHIBITIONS will be 
an examination to be held in 

particulars apply to the 

CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
awarded on the result of 
February, 1942. For further 
Headmistress, Miss 
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including Purchase Tax 


“Eclipse” Blades (now made only in the 
popular slotted pattern) are not easily ob- 
tainable nowadays, but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and comfortable 
shaving. The best results are obtained 
with an “Eclipse” Razor. 


"Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 5/6 


including Purchase Taa 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 








hobby. Free advice without obligation. 
book: “ Writing for the Press,” to: Prospectus Dept., work in the Women’s Services.—Particulars from the 
L.S.J., $7 Gordon Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574. ACTING-PRINCIPAL. 
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THERE IS NO S@PER PLACE THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE T 








New York, N.Y., 
by Lut SFr ¢ 


1896 d in 


othces, 


Post Office, Dec. 23, Printe 


TATOR, Ltp., at their 


No. 99 Gev 


Cirements Press (1940) Lrp., 


at Britain by St 
Friday, January 9, 1942. 
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